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I.—THE SUBJUNCTIVE IN INDEPENDENT SEN- 
TENCES IN PLAUTUS. 


III.—OPptaTIVE AND POTENTIAL. 


The immediate result of the working of the forces discussed in 
the previous paper has been the formation of usages and idioms 
in which the meaning of the subjunctive form is restricted more 
or less closely, as the usage is narrow or broad, to a particular 
function. Therefore the explanation of any particular case of the 
subjunctive on historical principles must begin with the determi- 
nation of the extent to which one or more of these forces has acted | 
upon it. The explanation of caperes fustem is that the mode is j 
limited by the past tense to the expression of obligation; non 
meream by person and by verb-meaning to negative determina- 
tion in regard to a supposed case; eamus by person and number 
to an exhortation, and eamus tu, leno, in ius by the emphasis upon 
the 2d pers. becomes acommand. egon... patiar is determined 
by the form of sentence and by the meaning of fatior. The 
added words and the meaning of the verb limit s7¢# fer me quidem 
to an expression of indifference. In sal/uos sis the verb-meaning 
and the person are enough to restrict the phrase to use in greet- 
ings, as the same influences restrict sa/ue. Three forces—the 
verb-meaning, the passive voice and the 3d pers. (impers.)—limit 
fiat to an expression of assent. The extension of the modal force 
by suggestion is illustrated in guo modo ego uiuam sine te? with 
its apparent can force, in guor with the accompanying should 
sense, and in gui ego istuc credam?, where_a special form of 
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interrogation unites with a particular verb-meaning to give the 
mode a can sense in a stereotyped phrase. 

Between the usages thus fixed it is at times possible to trace, or 
at least to suspect, a real historical connection. The various 
forms of guid faciam? which in the movement toward precision 
expand along one line into guid ego nunc faciam? and along 
another line into guzd uis faciam? illustrate such a connection. 
The differentiation of will from wish by wolo and uelim with a 
paratactic subjunctive and the subsequent use of uwelim with 
infinitives and even with an object or absolutely, the optative 
sense becoming less marked in the later uses, is another illus- 
tration. Some other indications of relationship have been noted 
above, but for the most part it is not possible to prove an actual 
connection between different usages. Schemes of relationship, 
intended to exhibit the many varieties of subjunctive usage ina 
kind of modal genealogical tree, are speculations. But two 
groups of usage, the potential’ and the optative, are so evident 
and so generally accepted that they must be recognized in any 
discussion of the subjunctive. 

The subjunctives which do not express any of the varying 
shades of will and desire have been noted in the lists above. 
Excluding the questions and the few paratactic cases, there are 
about 140 such cases. 

About 40 of them have a protasis in the context, though not in 
the same sentence. They are found in all forms, mainly in 3d 
sing. (about 12 cases) and in 3d plur. (about 20, of which 1o are 
in Merc. 407 ff.). They are true potentials, or at least are hypo- 
thetical, but most, if not all, are so influenced by the protasis that 
they cannot be made the basis of any reasoning about the sub- 
junctive in independent sentences. They are material for study 
of the conditional sentence. 

With these must go a smaller group of cases where a subjunc- 
tive clause (with dum, ubi, guamuis, gui) accompanies the leading 
clause. Thus, guz culpet..., stultus sit. It is impossible to 
exclude the influence of these clauses, which usually precede the 
main verb and may affect it as a protasis would. 

In discussions of potential use examples are largely drawn from 
the interrogative sentence, especially from guzs questions with the 
verb in 1st sing. of the present. These cases have been suffi- 


1I have used the term potential, not because it is correct, but because it is 
convenient and in common use. 
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ciently commented upon above. They are not very frequent, 
possibly 30 or 40 cases out of more than 200; they are not 
hypothetical, except when a definite protasis is expressed ; and 
they are connected most closely and distinctly with the subjunc- 
tive of will. The meaning of the mode is, however, turned from 
direct will to obligation,’ first by the interrogative form in general 
and also by the special influences which have been noted above. 
In guid ego nunc faciam? it is the self-address; in other cases it 
is the special form of guis, as guid ‘why,’ guor, gui. In the 
phrase guz ego istuc credam? the verb-meaning helps to give the 
can sense, but if it had been guor ego istuc credam? the apparent 
sense would have been should. A sense which varies with the 
varying form of sentence, instead of remaining fixed with the 
fixed mode, is not a meaning of the mode, but of the whole 
sentence, including the mode. It is not of great importance to 
decide whether these uses should be called by the name potential ; 
that depends upon the definition given to the term; but it is 
important that we should look upon them rather as a group of 
usages which have grown out of the subjunctive of will or desire 
in sentences of peculiar form, than as the result of a supposed 
potential force, inherited from the I.E. stage. 

A fourth group consists of some 16 or 18 cases, all but one in 
pres. 1st sing., in which there is an element of will, though they 
are negatived by on, and which relate, for the most part, to a 
hypothetical act or situation. Of haud (non) dicam dolo and 
deum (maiorum) uirtute dicam it has been said above that they 
are almost futures, used as eoguar is frequently used, to introduce 
a statement of determination in regard to a future act (cf. 70). 
But an unmodified expression of determination is, strictly, incom- 
patible with aud dolo and still more plainly with deuwm uirtute; 
the addition of the idea ‘without concealment’ or ‘thanks to the 
gods,’ ‘by the goodness of the gods,’ brings in the suggested 
thought ‘I am adle to say,’ ‘I may say.’ That is, deum uirtute 
dicam, expanded to its full meaning, is ‘by the kindness of the 
gods I may say and will now say, that .. .,’ and so dicam gets in 
these phrases a slight potential coloring and lies, as I have said, 
between the future and the subjunctive. 

The other cases of this group express a determination, usually 
negative, in regard to the speaker’s action in a supposed case. 
There is in zon... meream, non duim, an element of will, not 


1Cf, Elmer, Prohibitive, p. 36 (= A. J. P. XV 3, p. 313). 
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strong, but sufficient to distinguish them from cases which express 
an opinion or even a conviction, like mzmzs nzli tibicen stem. But 
a determination is separated from a conviction by so small an 
interval that Trin. 758, ab amico... mutuom argentum rogem, or 
Truc. 495, sine uirtute argutum ciuem mihi habeam pro praefica, 
might be either. But the potential force of all these cases is 
shown by the fact that they deal with a supposed situation. 

A fifth group is made up of the sigmatic aorists, 1st sing., 18 
cases. The MSS give only ausim and faxim, but negassim and 
empsim are not improbable conjectures. In use they are of two 
kinds, ausim, negassim, empsim wth a negative expressing deter- 
mination, like 02 meream, and faxim in hypothetical sentences, 
usually with a protasis. Functionally, therefore, they belong 
either in the fourth group or in the first, but they are put 
together here because the form, which was already becoming 
obsolete with most verbs, doubtless aided in producing a sharp- 
ness of definition, a limitation of use, which they would not have 
shown if the form had been in free use. Archaic forms survive 
in idioms. The same fact would limit their influence upon later 
constructions. 

The cases of the indefinite second person have been given 
above, about 20 in number. This usage is by no means easy to 
define, and some of the cases might doubtless be understood to refer 
to a definite person. The doctrine of Madvig, that the subjunc- 
tive is always used with the indefinite 2d pers., is now known to 
be too sweeping,’ since cases exist with the indic., e. g. Asin. 242. 
But a general tendency to associate the indef. 2d sing. with the 
subjunctive evidently exists. In Plautus the verbs are uzdeas (5), 
censeas (3), audias (2), scias (2), mescias (2), conspicias, cupias, 
desideres, uelis, inuenias, perdas, noceas; but the last two are 
used after guom ferias and exoritur optio, a situation in which a 
verb with definite subject would be subjunctive. The rest are all 
verbs of mental action. 

This rather specialized idiom, then, is marked by three charac- 
teristics—the meaning of the verb, the potential tone of the mode, 
and the indefinite subject—and the explanation of it must be 
sought along these lines. In the first place, only one of these 
verbs occurs in 2d sing. in a direct expression of will, and in that 
passage (M. G. 282 tute scias soli tibi) it is distinctly less jussive 


1Kihner, II, p. 480; Hoffmann, Das Modusgesetz, 28 ff.; Blase, Wdlfflin’s 
Archiv, IX 1, p. 19 fF. 
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than a verb of action like adeas, accipias. The meaning of the 
verbs almost excludes them from the jussive uses and confines 
uideas, nescias, if the forms are employed at all, to potential 
functions. Only the impv. form could give a direct will-force to 
these verbs, and even in this form wazde is rather ‘see!’ than 
‘perceive,’ aud7 is ‘listen!’ and scz/o has a peculiar sense. In the 
second place, a potential or conditioned use in the definite 2d 
sing. passes easily into the indefinite, because what is true of the 
definite ‘you’ is true generally, especially when the verb is of 
mental action. The statement ‘If this should be so, you would 
think thus and so,’ is easily extended from the definite ‘you’ to 
the general ‘you,’ when it means ‘Under certain conditions you 
would necessarily think in a certain way.’ In such reasoning it is 
really a matter of indifference whether the 2d person is definite 
or general, and only the context would tell whether una opera 
postules is definite (as it happens to be in all three cases) or 
indefinite.' But the use of these verbs of mental action with a 
general subject still further separated them from the direct will- 
force, since the will cannot well be generalized, as it is when it is 
directed upon an indefinite ‘you,’ and still retain its simple force. 
It becomes rather an expression of propriety, as in cases in 3d 
plur. where the subject is a class of persons. It is to the combi- 
nation of these two forces, weakening the meaning of the mode, 
with the influence of a preceding thought setting a hypothetical 
tone (see below), that the highly specialized idiom of the indef. 
2d pers. is due. Or, in other words, the indef. 2d pers. is a 
variety of the hypothetical use, made idiomatic by the meaning 
of the verb and by the indefinite direction of the will. The 
withdrawal of these verbs from ordinary uses leaves four usages 
in 2d sing. which supplement each other with little over-lapping : 
verbs of physical activity in the various expressions of desire, the 
same verbs in potential uses with preceding clause (very rarely 
without such introduction), verbs of mental action in the impv., 
and the same verbs in the indef. 2d pers., potential. The last use 
is evidently the most specialized and presumably the latest of 
them all. 

Beside the groups of usage already mentioned, there are about 
25 cases: esse is used g times (szem, sit, stent, esses, esset, fuisses), 
possiet once, dicat once, dicant twice, autument twice, postules (or 


1 There is a like tendency to pass from the particular to the general in 
phrases of the me tu frustra sis, ne erres class. 
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zubeas) with una opera 5 times, habeam ‘I should consider,’ uzde- 
atur, ecficiatur, once each, megue mereat (which is like non 
meream) and seruaretur (but this may express obligation). 
These are chiefly verbs of saying and esse, and they are mainly 
in the 3d person. As to s?#, it is used in direct expressions of will 
only in wishes (never in commands) and in expressions of pro- 
priety like donus sit bonis, malus sit malis, describing an ideal. 
With its passive meaning it is little likely to be used in any 
jussive sense, though it is freely used in questions. But the chief 
influence in all these cases is not the verb-meaning, but other 
words in the sentence which influence the mode. Every word or 
phrase which is added to the nucleus of the sentence both brings 
into clearer light the germ of the thought and modifies that 
thought by its own associations and color. I have tried above to 
show how this is true of added verbs and of some adverbs and 
particles, which strengthen or weaken or color the idea of will. 
In a like manner a sentence may begin with a phrase which is 
incompatible with the direct forms of will and therefore excludes 
them, but which heightens and fosters a potential force. Thus 
sine uirtute ciuem introduces the thought in such a way that the 
verb, habeam pro praefica, already by person and verb-meaning 
inclined toward the potential, can mean nothing but ‘I should 
consider.’ In Ba. 312 the father is told that his money is in public 
guard at Ephesus; he begins his reply, occidistis me: nimio hic 
priuatim, and into this setting the verb seruwarvefur must fit with 
a potential force. So una opera introduces a comparison between 
an ideal and the proposed act; it is in itself hypothetical, and 
when it is followed by Jostules (with the Plautine meaning, ‘to 
expect’) the potential tone is doubled. Cf. Cas. 309 ff. una 
edepol opera in furnum calidum condito atque ibi torreto me pro 
pane rubido, ere, qua istuc opera a me impetres quod postulas, 
where una opera is strong enough to give a potential force even 
to the impv., condito, torreto. So non par uidetur expresses an 
opinion and prepares for the further expression of opinion in 
neque sit consentaneum. It is the modifying effect of a compar- 
ative which gives to malim a potential force that welim does not 
have, and Jotius gives potential meaning to the future indic.’ and 
even to an impv., Rud. 1048 uos confugite in aram potius quam 


1 Neumann, de fut. in prisc. Lat....ui et usu, Breslau, 1888, p. 28. This 
dissertation contains some very acute observations upon the over-lapping of 
temporal and modal meanings. 
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ego. Cf. also the use of the subj. after potius guam. So in Rud. 
780 f. utrum tu...cum malo lubentius quiescis an sic sine malo 

..? the comparative /udentius in the interrogative sentence 
makes guzescis almost potential. It is perhaps not fanciful to feel 
a modal difference between faciam sedulo and faciam lubens, 
though the English phrases which we instinctively recall may 
easily mislead us. These illustrations, taken almost at random, 
may serve to show how great the influence of the preceding 
thought upon the modal sense may be. A force which can 
suggest potential meaning in an impv. or a fut. or pres. indic. 
might easily be sufficient to confine the subj. to potential func- 
tions. This influence of the preceding thought is, in fact, recog- 
nized by the phrases ‘ suppressed condition,’ ‘disguised condition,’ 
which are sometimes employed ; but these phrases imply that the 
conditioning expressions modify the modal meaning only because 
they are substitutes for a protasis. This is to explain the simpler 
structure by the more complex, fac ualeas by fac ut ualeas, an 
in simple questions by az in double questions. Such simplifica- 
tion of language may no doubt take place, but it can be accepted 
only on sufficient evidence. The general trend of thought and 
language is the other way, and when a simple structure and a 
complex one are surely connected, the probability is that the 
simpler form is the earlier. A phrase like una opera is rather a 
protasis in embryo than a suppressed protasis. As it becomes 
more distinct in thought it takes on more distinct form, as a 
clause or a formal protasis, and gives a more fixed and definite 
potential sense to the main verb. 

The potential in Plautus is not a single and unified usage; it is 
a group of usages, similar but by no means identical in meaning, 
and, in this early stage at least, scarcely enough alike to influence 
each other through analogy. They have followed distinct lines 
of analogical connection, have been influenced in their changes of 
meaning by distinct sets of forces, and have assumed meanings 
which, on any careful analysis, are also distinct. guid ego nunc 
Jaciam? starts from a subjunctive in which speaker and willer 
are different persons, is turned from its original meaning by being 
addressed by the speaker to himself, and results in a meaning 
like the English ‘What am I todo?’ on meream starts from a 
subjunctive in which speaker and willer are one, is influenced by 
person and number and by verb-meaning, and results in an 
expression of negative determination. So faxim, uideas, gui ego 
istuc credam? una opera postules, sit, has each its separate 
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semasiological history and its distinct result. Of all these forces 
that which is exerted by a preceding thought, giving a hypo- 
thetical or ideal tone to the sentence, is the strongest and 
produces the widest departure from the ordinary meanings of the 
subjunctive. 

It is extremely difficult to say at what point the similarities 
between different usages begin to be recognized or felt, so that 
the usages exert an influence upon each other through analogy. 
It is clear enough that all these developments are part of one 
general process, an extension of subjunctive meaning, but it is 
difficult to think that in the time of Plautus the subjunctive in 
guid faciam? can have influenced uwideas or that una opera 
postules can have suggested the use of mimis nili tibicen siem. 
And if they were not united into a single group, they can have 
exerted no common influence upon later usage, e. g. upon the 
subordinate clause. The only kind of potential use which can 
have affected the subordinate clause is that in which the mode is 
ideal or hypothetical, a rare usage, not more than one-twentieth 
of the true independent subjunctives. This is connected by clear 
lines with the conditional] sentence, but the connection with the 
relative clause, which is often assumed, is less certain. 

It is generally held that the potential use of the subjunctive, 
which is regarded as a single use, is descended from an I.E. 
future or contingent future. This would involve the belief that 
the potential is an early development. On the contrary, most of 
these usages appear to be comparatively late. This is certainly true 
of the deliberative question, of the expressions of negative determi- 
nation and of the indefinite 2d person. The archaic form of faxim 
might seem to indicate an early use, but the complete separation 
of faxim, faxis, faxit into three widely different functions would 
imply a long period of slow change from the original single 
function or closely related functions. As to the purely hypo- 
thetical use, it is probably earlier than the others, since the condi- 
tional sentence in the time of Plautus had already advanced so 
far, but it is the result of the influence of thought upon thought 
and cannot have come into use until language and thought were 
somewhat complex. If E. Hermann’ is right in thinking that 
there was no hypotaxis in language in the pro-ethnic period, then 
the I.E. potential, if any such usage existed, must have been 
merely rudimentary. This would of course involve the hypoth- 


1K. Z. 33 (1895), pp. 481 ff. Gab es im Indogermanischen nebensitze ? 
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esis that the developments in other languages, e. g. in Greek, 
were distinct from the Italic. 

I have thus far avoided using the negative as a test of the 
potential, not because it is not, in the main, a correct test, but 
because it should not be used without some consideration. of its 
meaning. The composition of ze with all kinds of words, and 
especially with indicative verbs, escio, negueo, nolo, can be 
explained only on the hypothesis that ze was once the general 
Italic negativé and that oz is a later strengthened or compounded 
form of ze. Whatever may have been its original composition or 
form, something in the meaning of oz made it a stronger word 
than ze for statement, and it therefore displaced ze from its use 
with the indic., leaving to it only the function of negativing 
expressions of will. And by a well-known law of language, xe 
then lost the power of serving as the negative of a statement. 
Meanwhile, with the general movement of language toward 
complexity and precision, the functions of the subjunctive were 
extended and new functions were added. Some of these 
approached the indicative so closely that there is a common 
ground where either mode may be used. Thus oforte? esse is 
used as a parallel to sz¢ and aeguom fuit dispertisse to darent; 
the subjunctive is the expression of an obligation, the indicative 
is a statement of it. As ze had so narrowed its function that it 
could be used only in prohibitions, it was unfitted for use in these 
statements of obligation, or in hypothetical or ideal statements. 
The use of 20” therefore indicates only that to the Roman these 
uses were more akin to the statement than to the prohibition. 
But a division of all sentences into expressions of will or state- 
ments of fact is an extremely rough classification ; between these 
extremes lie many shades of meaning, and it should not be 
thought that in the choice of zon or ne language has been always 
precise. There are cases where oz is used with a subjunctive of 
will or wish (Cist. 555 utinam audire non queas, though gweo is 
regularly compounded with ze) occurring all through Latin liter- 
ature (Schmalz’, §31), which, though they usually negative a 
single word, are yet evidence that the fields of zon and me are 
separated not by a sharp line, but by a strip of neutral ground. 
Still less is the use of 202 evidence as to the origin of a particular 
modal meaning. For oz is applied to the result of the process ; 
it shows that the shift of meaning has produced a function which 
more nearly resembles the indic. than the subjunctive, but it tells 
little of the process and nothing of the starting-point.” There 
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can be no doubt that in adz. || abeam? the subjunctive is one of 
will, but such a subjunctive is negatived by zon (Capt. 139 ne 
fle. || egone illum non fleam?). It is likely enough that the use 
of -ze in such questions, with a negative force still somewhat felt 
in the time of Plautus, may have prevented the use of the nega- 
tive ze in the same sentence. The use of zz as the negative after 
guid, guippe, offers a curious illustration of the persistence of xe 
with a subjunctive which is as nearly potential as that of any 
guis question. All subjunctives after guid ‘why’ have this 
sense, yet they are negatived by 27 (which is here only another 
form of ze, and not conditional) because the use of 77 is preserved 
by the association, almost composition, with guid, guippe. These 
cases show that ze was once the negative of such questions, just 
as 2é-scio shows that it was the negative of the indicative. 

While, therefore, the use of om is evidence, in a general way, 
of a potential sense and indicates a likeness to the indic., it is 
neither a perfect test, since some potentials have zz and some 
expressions of will have oz, nor is it of any value for determining 
the history of a construction. It is a test which cannot be trusted 
implicitly nor used mechanically, as it is not infrequently used in 


syntactical work. Least of all can the use of om, a purely Italic 
particle and of comparatively late origin, indicate anything as to 
the supposed connection between the potential and an I.E. future. 


The accepted theory of the Latin subjunctive, that it is the 
result of the amalgamation of subjunctive and optative, rests 
upon two lines of argument. With the argument from the 
comparative stand-point I have nothing to do, except to say that 
the existence of the two modes in Sanskrit and Greek may be 
perfectly well explained as a separate and later development. 
But the argument from the Latin, which, next to these two 
languages, has employed the subjunctive (and optative) most 
widely, falls within the scope of this paper, and I shall try to 
show that it has less weight than is usually ascribed to it. 

The optative forms in Plautus are these: 


uelim and compounds (74 in Ist sing.), 
sim and compounds (in all persons), 
duim and compounds (18 in 3d pers.), 
Sigmatic aorists, 

Perfect tense, 


78 
97 
2I 
79 
70 
345 
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Counting all cases of ue/im and compounds as wishes, there are 
about 125 wishes in this number, roughly one in three. Not 
including welim there are about 50 wishes, one in seven. If the 
forms of the 1st conj.,’ ament, infelicet, etc., were included, the 
proportions would not be greatly changed. Of the 1250 subjunc- 
tive forms about 125 are wishes, one inten. This preponderance 
of optative forms with optative functions is, however, misleading. 
With a very few exceptions, the 50 wishes fall into three classes: 
saluos sis in greetings, bene (male, fortunatum) sit, and curses or 
blessings with dz or the name of a god and the verbs perduit, 
perduint, faxint and duint. The range of usage is very narrow. 
If all significant distinctions were made, there would not be more 
than six or eight phrases. Mere number of cases may mean 
nothing; the 17 cases of saluos sis indicate only the frequent 
recurrence of a certain dramatic situation, and are no more signi- 
ficant of the extent of modal use than is the fact that of the 94 
cases in 1st plur., 42 are of eamus and compounds. The wishes 
with subjunctive forms show something of the same tendency to 
run in ruts (dz perdant 30 times, di ament 14 times), but the 
variety of phrase is, on the whole, greater than with the optative 
forms. These considerations are, I think, sufficient to remove 
the impression which the statistics at first make and to justify the 
statement that there is no real preponderance of optative forms 
in wishes, but only a frequent repetition of a few specialized 
phrases. 

From the functional side the wish is an expression of simple 
desire, unmixed or but slightly mixed with intention or determin- 
ation or expectation. But such a definition is general and does 
not take into account the minor varieties, in which the optative 
force is heightened or lowered according to the nature of the 
wished-for act and the personality of the actor. These elements 
combine in many and somewhat complex ways, but two or three 
main groups may be noted:—a) A simple expression of desire 
in regard to the action of another person, such as is expressed by 
the English ‘I wish that he would come.’ 4) Desire mixed with 
hope in regard to the circumstances or health or prosperity of 
another person. c) Desire taking the form of an indirect appeal 
to the gods to act. Further subdivisions might be made, if the 
nature of the act were to be more fully analyzed. E.g., the 


1Cf. Stolz in Miiller’s Handbuch, II, §115, 2d ed., p. 378; Brugmann, 
Grundr, II 2, §946, p. 1309. 
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optative force is milder if the desire is that a certain person shall 
come, stronger and more easily recognizable as a wish if the 
desire is that he shall perish or suffer harm. But these minor 
variations of thought, though they affect the language, are rarely 
distinct enough to produce special forms of wish, and may there- 
fore be neglected. 

There are a few cases in which there is nothing in the form to 
distinguish the wish from ordinary expressions of will. Thus 
Cas. 611 ducas.easque in maxumam malam crucem, M. G. 936 
bene ambula, bene rem geras, Cas. 822 uir te uestiat, tu uirum 
despolies, Trin. 351 quod habes ne habeas; these and a few other 
cases like them lack the element of determination which distin- 
guishes the will from the wish, but the optative sense is not 
strong, and they illustrate the faintness of the line which divides 
the two fields. But for the most part the wish is marked by a 
distinct form. The milder expressions of desire in regard to the 
action of another person have utinam or uelim, which are also 
employed (the latter more often than i:e former) in curses, 
usually comic and elaborate curses. Wishes for the health or 
prosperity (or the reverse) of another person are expressed by 
the impersonal forms, dene (male) sit, marked by the verb and 
adverb. The phrases of greeting, sa/uos sis, ualeas, were origin- 
ally of this sort, but became formulaic and lost something of 
their meaning. Asseverations, ita me dz ament, are still more 
distinctly differentiated by z/a, and when the gods are mentioned, 
as in these forms and in di te perduint (perdant), the fullest 
optative meaning is brought out. 

Now, in all these phrases the forces which give the optative 
sense are perfectly clear. Except in some of the cases with uelim 
and utinam, the action contemplated is one which it is out of the 
power of a human actor to perform and out of the power of the 
speaker to influence. The element of determination can have 
nothing to do with the action or state of walere, saluos esse, bene 
esse. In other words, these verbs, if they are employed at all 
in expressions of desire, must be optative; the verb-meaning 
excludes any other sense. So also the actor is, in all the most 
distinct expressions of wish, either left out of view entirely, as in 
the impersonals, or is superhuman and so beyond the reach of 
human determination. ‘These two forces, the verb-meaning and 
the actor (person and’ number) absolutely fix the meaning of di 
te perdant, so that it very rarely takes uéinam. But in the more 
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elaborate or less formulaic optations, where the force of the verb- 
meaning is less clear, and especially in the 2d and 3d sing., where 
a definite person is the subject and, in a sense, the actor, some 
specific sign of the wish is needed, and here wtinam and uelim 
are employed. 

The optative function, therefore—that is, the capacity to express 
a wish—is not so distinct as to require us to explain it by refer- 
ring it to an I.E. optative function. Any mode which expresses 
desire would of necessity express optation also, if the desire was 
that the gods should bring a certain man toruin. To explain d7 
te perdant and ualeas by saying that they got the optative func- 
tion from di te perduint and saluos sis, and that these acquired it 
at some remote time in some unexplained way, is to turn away 
from simple forces, working under our eyes, to a vague hypothesis 
which, after all, explains nothing. The forces which can give an 
optative sense to sa/ue or di te amabunt will explain all optative 
subjunctives.’ 

The state of things which we find existing in Plautus as to 
optative forms and functions is best explained not by the hypo- 
thesis that the Italic had an optative mode, a system of special 
terminations applicable to any verb-stem and having as their 
most distinct function the expression of a wish, but by the 
hypothesis that the two modal formations were along the Italic 
line of descent never clearly differentiated. It is unlikely that 
both forms were in general use with the same verb-stem, and 
there is no evidence to show that they had that universality and 
system which would justify the use of the term mode.’ Out of 
this undifferentiated or but partially differentiated modal material, 
the growing consciousness of the wish, as distinct from will, 
working through the person and number and the verb-meaning, 
produced the optative forms of sentence. In general, these were 
not sufficiently specific without the addition of specializing words, 
utinam, uelim, but certain forms, still further separated from the 
ordinary uses of the subjunctive by being employed as greetings, 


1Compare also the future with the subjunctive in Pers. 16 o Sagaristio, di 
ament te.|}o Toxile, dabunt di quae exoptes; Capt. 877 ff. ita me amabit 
sancta Saturitas, Hegio, itaque suo me semper condecoret cognomine, ut ego 
uidi. 

*Cf. Streitberg in Paul and Braune’s Beitr. 15, p. 116: ‘“damals [in idg. 
urzeit] existierten tiberhaupt keine ‘tempora,’ d. h. keine formalen kategorien, 
deren urspriingliche function es war, zur bezeichnung der relativen zeitstufen 
zu dienen.” 
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asseverations, curses or blessings, became idiomatic and needed 
no distinguishing particle. 

The potential and the optative uses are not parallel, though 
they are in some respects similar. Both are in part due to the 
influence of person and number (the subject) and of verb- 
meaning, but these influences are stronger in the optative than in 
the potential; in«the latter they produce conditions favorable to 
the potential, rather than true potential uses. These appear only 
when other forces are brought into operation. The optative is 
a specialized use, the result of convergence and of increasing 
isolation, whether it be in phrases like sa/uos sis, di te perdant, or 
in uses which require a special optative particle, uéixam. The 
close resemblance to ordinary expressions of desire is most 
apparent in the wishes of a general character and content, such 
as take wtinam, but it is also plain in the more specialized and 
formulaic wishes, and there is no form of optation in which this 
connection cannot be clearly seen; the element of determination 
is lessened or dropped out, but the element of desire is intensified. 
In the potential uses the tendency toward isolation, which appears 
in non meream, quid ego nunc faciam? or deum uirtute dicam, 
is one which increases the element of determination and the 
meanings allied to the future and which lessens the element of 
desire. But desire in some form is the most common meaning 
of the subjunctive, the meaning which a subjunctive form at once 
suggests, and when it is weakened the form is left to a consid- 
erable extent meaningless, emptied of its normal meaning. This 
is one of the processes by which a word or a syntactical group is 
prepared to assume new meanings, new functions. The form 
meream, existing through the analogy of other verbs of the 2d 
conjugation, and in part excluded by its meaning from the 
expression of desire, is speech-material ready to take on any new 
function, not too far removed from the old. The suggestion of 
new meaning comes from the context, the preceding thought. 
For the subjunctive is never potential—differing in this altogether 
from the optative uses—when it is alone. A form like ua/eas, 
saluos sis, pereat (the last not in Plautus) can convey a wish 
without context, except as the attendant circumstances always 
supply a context, or a brief phrase like dz te erdant with almost 
no context; but this is rarely, if ever, true of the potential. 
faciam alone, without the help of the interrogative, is not poten- 
tial; meream alone might have somewhat more of potential 
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suggestion, because the suggestion comes largely from the verb- 
meaning, but szt, dicat, postules, duceret do not convey potential 
meaning except in acertain context. It is only when these forms, 
unfitted or only partially fitted for the expression of desire, are 
used with phrases which set a hypothetical tone—the interroga- 
tives, deum uirtute, una opera, a subjunctive clause, a formal 
protasis—that they take on new meaning from their surroundings, 
and become most widely separated from the usual subjunctive 
functions. Toa slight degree an optative phrase, waleas, saluos 
sis, may also acquire new meaning from its use in greetings, but 
for the most part it is correct to say that the optative function is 
only an intensification and isolation of a meaning inherent in the 
subjunctive, while the potential force is an acquired function, not 
inherent in the mode, but rather, in its extreme development, 
showing but slight trace of its connection with the mode of 
determination and desire. 

‘The potential and the optative uses are only the most striking 
illustrations of the process which went on over the whole range 
of modal expression, and which in the end produced the many 
varieties of subjunctive usage to be found in any author or at any 
period. Looked at from the functional side, this process, if its 
steps could be traced, would be one of constant progress from 
vague thinking toward precise thinking, from undiscriminating 
and vague desire with reference to all kinds of action under all 
varieties of circumstance toward differentiated will, entreaty, 
exhortation, command, permission, direction, advice, and so on. 
In other words, we must suppose that, though man in the primi- 
tive stage entreated, exhorted, commanded, and though these 
emotions were really different, the difference. was not strong 
enough to find expression in language. But it is not to be 
supposed that this movement toward differentiation, though 
constant, was regular. The need of expression varied, and was 
felt in some directions (e. g. perhaps in curses or in direct com- 
mands in 2d sing.) before it was felt in others. The means of 
expression, also, would lie near at hand for such a use as Ist plur., 


1The paragraphs which follow I present as a hypothesis merely; to others 
they may seem no more than speculation. And the same thing may be said 
of some of the preceding remarks upon the potential and the optative, though 
I venture to think that they rest more firmly upon direct inference from the 
facts. I have also examined somewhat carefully all the corresponding uses in 
a dozen or more of other writers, Cato, Terence, Varro, Lucretius, Catullus, 
Vergil, Horace, Caesar, Pliny, and some others, but not Cicero. 
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but for other uses (deliberative questions, uxa opera postules) 
would have to be shaped by long use. Looked at from the 
formal side, the process was equally irregular. The forces of 
analogy and assimilation, by which the modal forms were slowly 
worked into a systematic mode, afforded at first and for a long 
time an irregular and unsystematized speech-material. Some 
verbs had both subjunctive and optative forms, some had only one, 
some had neither, and we can hardly doubt that still other modal 
formations existed which have not been preserved.’ Nor is it to 
be supposed that all verbs began to be used in subjunctive forms 
at the same instant. I have said above that some verbs were 
peculiarly fitted by their meaning for use in expressions of will, 
and that other verbs were excluded by their meaning or by tense 
or voice or person and number from the expression of the simpler 
forms of will. That, of course, does not mean that such forms as 
dicam, meream, caperes, ecficiatur existed but were not used, but 
only that they may be said to have had a potential existence from 
the time when similar forms came into use; an actual existence, 
as a part of the language, they did not have until the modified 
and specialized kinds of will, which are all that they are capable 
of expressing, came to be felt. meveo had no pres. subj. Ist sing. 
until the idea expressed in zon meream (or some similar idea) 
called for expression; the form dicam was very rare until the 
idea of futurity or something like it was felt. «elim is a striking 
illustration of this. Unless we suppose that it meant ‘I should 
wish’—a hypothesis which really rests upon classical and later 
usage and is absolutely contradicted by the usage of Plautus and, 
indeed, by much of the later, especially the colloquial, usage— 
uelim had no proper meaning, and we//e had therefore no modal 
form in the 1st sing. until the need arose of distinguishing, e. g. 
ueniat the will from weniat the wish. Then wolo ueniat expressed 
the one and uenzat uelim the other, the form uelim coming into 
existence through the analogy of similar forms under the influence 
of the optative force of weniat. Such independent meaning as 
uelim has, it acquired from this association with an optation and 
carried over into the uses with infin. and ptc. and adjective; in 
fact, the other persons, we/is, welit, are rare in ‘any really inde- 
pendent use. 


1Quintil. I 7, 23 quid? non Cato Censorius ‘dicam’ et ‘faciam’ ‘dicem’ et 
‘faciem’ scripsit eundemque in ceteris, quae similiter cadunt, modum tenuit? 
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Thus upon the formal side, as well as upon the functional, the 
spread of the mode was irregular, and the formation of the 
specialized usages, which, taken together, are the basis for our 
generalizations as to the subjunctive, was for both reasons, the 
formal and the functional, irregular and unsystematic. There 
was no formation of broad types, like the potential, but only of 
restricted usages, and the analogies which determined the direc- 
tion of the process, the lines of cause and effect, the retarding 
influences, must all be sought in the specialized usages. It is 
true that such usages may sometimes be grouped together on the 
basis of a functional resemblance, but the separate members of 
such a group have no organic connection until they begin to 
influence each other; that is, until the resemblance in function 
becomes clearer and stronger than the similarity in verb-form, in 
sentence-form or in verb-meaning. Such a stage was most cer- 
tainly not reached by the various members of the potential group 
—the type which is most frequently treated as having an actual 
existence—in the I.E. period; if it was beginning at all in the 
time of Plautus, its range was still very narrow. The use of the 
term Grundbegriff to describe the sphere of application of a 
group of syntactical forms’ is unfortunate, if it encourages the 
belief that the members of such a group exerted a common 
influence in addition to the influence of each individual usage. 
Common influence can be exerted only when the usages have 
become bound together by mutual analogies. 

The formation of specialized usages in which the tense or the 
verb-meaning or some other force influenced the meaning of the 
mode either intensified the subjunctive sense or weakened it; 
where will and desire were weakened, the subjunctive form took 
on, in part, new meaning. The result was an extension of the 
field of the mode, on the one side toward the most explicit 
expression of will, the impv., on the other side toward the mode 
of statement, the indicative. In the one direction the subjunctive 
was extended to uses (e. g. some kinds of prohibition) in which it 
is impossible to detect any difference between its force and that 
of the impv.; onthe other side it was extended until it reached 
ideas of expectation, determination, propriety, necessity, obliga- 
tion, which could be more precisely expressed by the future, by 
modal verbs (ofortet, debet, uelle, posse), by phrases like aeguom 


1It is used in somewhat this way by Delbriick in Brugmann’s Grundr. III 1, 
p. 81, and by Brugmann, Indog. Forsch. V, p. 93, n. 2. 
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est, by the periphrastic forms or by verbal nouns. For the precise 
determination of the meaning of the mode—that is, of the range 
of its application—a study of the neutral territory in which these 
phrases are employed as parallels to subjunctive forms is to be 
desired.’ Within the historical period the competition between 
the mode and the other expressions of modality went on until the 
modal forms were to a considerable extent driven out by the 
analytic forms, and passed over into the subordinate clause or 
survived in thé Romance languages with changed functions. In 
Plautus the competition is just beginning. 

An actual historical connection between different usages can be 
established by clear evidence in only a few instances. Thus the 
expansion of guid faciam ? in one direction into guid uis faciam ? 
and in the other into guid ego nunc faciam? is clear, and I have 
attempted to show above how the use of the indef. 2d sing. with 
verbs of mental action is an off-shoot of the ordinary hypothetical 
use. In such cases the connection shows which usage is the 
older. With somewhat less of probability, it is possible to con- 
jecture that the simple and direct expressions of desire preceded 
the more complex. The hortatory 1st plur. must have begun, 
very much as it appears in Plautus, as soon as the analogies of 
other subjunctive forms led to the use of the 1st plur. ending. It 
is still in Plautus used only with verbs of physical action and with 
a simple meaning, except where the addition of ¢u or a vocative 
suggests a jussive force; it shows no signs of the rhetorical uses, 
uideamus, transeamus, which are found in Cicero. It can hardly 
be doubted that such a use is earlier than a phrase like guz ego 
tstuc credam? or than the entirely distinct uses of the three 
persons, faxim, faxis, faxit, which can have come about only 
by a long process of shift of meaning. AA still slighter degree of 
probability attaches to attempts to prove relationship and com- 
parative age by reasoning based upon English auxiliary verbs, 
would, should, can, will, shali; such reasoning suggests specula- 
tion and may thus become fruitful, but it does not of itself estab- 
lish facts. The difficulty of proving relationship between the 
different uses of the subjunctive is not due, however, to insuffi- 
cient data for the early periods or to inaccurate observation. It 


1Some suggestions bearing upon this kind of definition of the mode may be 
found in J. Lattmann, Die deutschen Modalitatsverba, Progr., Clausthal, 1879 ; 
Johanson, debere, posse sim., Upsala, 1868 ; Neumann, De futuri... usu, Breslau, 
1888. 
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is rather evidence that but few such relationships existed, except 
as all uses of like forms are related, and that the specialized 
usages grew up separately through the complex working of a 
number of different forces. 

It is not less difficult to determine with any considerable degree 
of probability which usages of the Latin mode go back to the 
I.E. stage. That modal forms then existed is clear enough, and 
it is plain that the forms were used to express some kind of desire 
or will; just how precise this statement may be made is far less 
clear, and the value of it to the student of a single language is 
often over-estimated. For to one who is endeavoring to under- 
stand the phenomena of a single language, Greek or German or 
Latin, the course of that language from the beginning of speech 
must be regarded as continuous; as to the student of the Romance 
languages, French or Portuguese presents an unbroken line of 
development from Plautus to the present time. The certainty, if 
it could be reached, that a particular special usage dated from the 
I.E. stage would make it possible to reason with somewhat greater 
exactness from the forms which that usage took in other languages, 
but the gain would not be great. The phrase “of I.E. origin,” 
which one not infrequently meets in syntactical work, is not in 
fact an explanation, but a very vague date. But it is not the 
when that is of primary importance in syntax: it is the Zow and, 
if possible, the why. It is the process of change, the laws, the 
forces, the causes, that historical syntax must follow out; the date 
is only a means to the accomplishment of this task. 


I have not cared to make in this paper what is called a “critical 
examination” of the theories of the mode current in America and 
to some extent in England. The differences between them and 
the view which I have been trying to present will, I hope, be 
evident, and there is no work in which philologists engage more 
useless, in my opinion, than negative criticism. If a theory is 
wrong, it can be disproved only by supplying a better theory. 
This paper is an attempt to suggest a new and, possibly, more 
fruitful method of studying the subjunctive. 

E. P. Morris. 


fi 
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Il.—THE USE OF ZEN/JM IN PLAUTUS AND TERENCE. 


In the winter of 1885-86, Goetz, who was busy with his new 
edition of the Bacchides, suggested to me, then a student at Jena, 
the investigation of the use of ezzm in the earlier language. The 
following pages present the results of that study, delayed and 
postponed for various causes these eleven years. While the 
conclusions may not be all that were hoped at the time the 
investigation was begun, from over twenty readings and compari- 
sons of the entire text of Plautus and Terence, it is felt that the 
classification is more thorough and systematic than has been 
previously attempted. While my views on minor points have 
sometimes changed, my opinions and convictions on the most 
important usages have been strengthened by successive compari- 
sons of the text. Of the numerous conjectures that would intro- 
duce enim into the text, only the more plausible have been 
noticed. It has not been deemed advisable to cumber the page 
with improbable emendations. Only disputed or typical passages 
have been quoted in full. 


Nearly thirty years ago, Ramsay, in his edition of the Mostel- 
laria,’ stated: ‘‘we maintain that in the earlier writers eximvero 
always signifies ‘for in truth’ as exim always signifies ‘for,’ and 
that both are uniformly employed to introduce an explanation.” 
Eleven years later Langen,? who devoted considerable space to 
the discussion and gave the most complete classification hitherto 
attempted, asserted with equal positiveness (p. 262): “‘Ich glaube 
behaupten zu diirfen ezm ist bei Plautus ausschliesslich Betheuer- 
ungspartikel, es wird von ihm iiberhaupt nicht zur Begriindung 
eines vorhergehenden Gedankens gebraucht.” This latter view 
became at once the prevalent one among Plautine students, 
although a number of prominent editors and critics have taken 
more or less exception to its sweeping conclusions. There is, it 
would seem, a position between these two extremes, which we are 
warranted in taking. 


1 London, 1869, p. 206. 
* Beitrage zur Kritik und Erklarung des Plautus. Leipzig, 1880, pp. 261-71. 
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I.— The Position of Enim. 


The position of enim may best be considered under two heads : 
(1) the position of exzm in the sentence; (2) the position of enzm 
in relation to other words. 

(i) The position of enim in the sentence.—In Plautus enim 
stands as the first word in the sentence in the following passages: 
Aul. 500,’ Capt. 592, Cas. 890, Cist. 777, Mil. 429, 1018, Most. 
1144, Pers. 236, 319, 612, Trin. 1134. In Epid. 701 I should read 
enim istaec captiost, as I see no good reason for discarding the 
manuscript reading for Brix’s conjecture, em istaec captiost, 
adopted by Gotz. In Men. 846I read enim haereo’® with Brix. 
This, suggested by Ussing in his note to Aul. 492, is much to be 
preferred to enim periculum est, which he adopts in his later 
edition. .Schdll transfers the words from Menaechmus to Matrona, 
and so is compelled to change haereo to censeo. In Trin. 806 
enim. is to be preferred to the manuscript at enim. 

The two most probable conjectures that would give enzm first 
place in the sentence are Lachmann’s enim verbis probus for in 
verbis probus in Amph. 838, and Ribbeck’s ingenious emendation 
of Mil. 1319, which will be discussed more fully below. 

Enim vero stands at the beginning of the sentence in the 
following passages: Amph. 723, 771, Asin. 688, Capt. 628, Cas. 
475, 728, Cist. 519, Curc. 175, 608, Men. 860, 1075, Merc. 739, 
Pers. 349, Poen. 296, 435 (where its parenthetical position really 
gives it first place), Rud. 1003, Stich. 398, 616, Trin. 958, 989; 
probably in Capt. 22 and Poen. 280.° 

Enim is first* in four passages in Terence: Ad. 168, H. T. 72, 
Hec. 238, Phorm. 983, and enim vero in eight: And. 91, 206, H. 
T. 320, 1045, Hec. 673, Phorm. 465, 937, 1036. 

Enim is found in the second place (when not joined with other 
particles) 21 times in Plautus and 7 in Terence. In only one 


1The citations for Plautus (both plays and fragments) are made according 
to the edition of Gétz, Léwe and Schéll; for Terence, that of Dziatzko. 

2 Compare Capt. 532, Merc. 739. 

3 Langen’s statement (p. 263): “‘Weit haufiger (am Anfang des Satzes) ist 
aber die Verstarkung durch vero, mindestens dreissigmal,” is incorrect. 

*This position of enim in the earlier language is not noted by the majority 
of grammars in general use. Roby, II, p. 22; Harkness, §569, III; Allen 
and Greenough, §§156, R, 345, b, and Bennett, §345, are all guilty of the same 
omission. Gildersleeve-Lodge, $498, n. 1, recognizes the usage. A number 
of equally dogmatic and incorrect additional statements could easily be secured. 
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passage does it occupy third place, Cas. 525 em, nunc enim etc., 
where its position can be accounted for by its close connection 
with nunc. 


(ii) The position of enim with reference to certain words.—An 
examination of the passages shows that ezim, both alone and in 
compounds, is often found associated with certain words. The 
following collocations are worthy of note: 

(1) Enim with pronouns.—a. With personal pronouns: enim’ 
ego, Cas. 280, Merc. 251, Mil. 809, Most. 888, 926, Poen. 604 ; 
mihi, Aul. 500, Amph. 733, Cas. 366; me, Trin. 1134; ¢u, Capt. 
568 ; enim vero ego, Capt. 534, Pseud. 979, Trin. 958; certo enim 
ego, Aul. 811; mzhz, Stich. 88; at enim mihi, Stich. 738; nos, 
Stich. 129; fu, Epid. 94; guia enim me, Merc. 248, Truc. 266; 
te, Amph. 606, Pers. 592; certe enim tu, Asin. 614; nempe enim 
tu, Trin. 60; verum enim tu, Mil. 293; non enim tu, Rud. 989. 

6. With demonstrative pronouns: ex7m id, Men. 163, Ad. 730; 
enimvero id, And. 848; verum enim vero id, Ad. 255; at enim zd, 
Bacch. 793, 1080; guia enim id, Most. 1098; enim illa, Phorm. 
113; tloc, Men. 249; elenim ille, Amph. 266; enim vero ille, 
Amph. 771; zllud, Men. 860; at enim ille, Cist. 739, Men. 790; 
wlli, Pers. 569; guza enim ille, Curc. 667; ne enim illi, Most. 
1095; mon enim illum, Rud. 922; neque enim illi, Trin. 585; 
enim ipsi, Cas. 323; elenim ipsus, And. 442; enim istaec, Epid. 
701, Most. 1144; af enim istaec, Eun. 381; zstoc, H. T. 699; 
enim hic, Bacch. 457; at enim hoc, Poen. 1197; non enim haec, 
Most. 827. 

c. With relative or interrogative pronouns: cerfo enim quod, 
Poen. 1182; at enim quod, Pers. 832; guia enim qui, Hec. 311; 
verum enim vero gui, Poen. 874; guid enim, Amph. 694. 

(2) Enim with adverbs.—It is also joined with many adverbs, 
especially those of time. Thus, zuuc enim, Asin. 598, Cas. 525, 
Epid. 162, 648 (non enim nunc), Capt. 534 (nunc enim vero), 
And. 823 (immo enim nunc); enim iam, Cas. 890; verum enim 
guando, Ad. 201. 

Four examples are found of the combination z/a enim vero, 
Amph. 410, Asin. 339, Cist. 519 (enim vero ita), Most. 920. 

(3) Enim with negative and final particles.—It is joined with 
negative and final particles: extm non, Cist. 777, Pers. 236, Ad. 


1These lists are arranged for the sake of brevity with enim first, even if it 
be postpositive. 
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168, Capt. 628 (enim vero non), Merc. 395, Mil. 1139, Pseud. 325 
(quia enim non); haud enim, Capt. 592; enim ne, Mil. 429, Cist. 
235, Most. 922 (at enim ne). 

(4) Enim with the first person of verbs.—In numerous cases it 
is joined with the first person of verbs. Examples are: aio enim 
vero, Amph. 344, Pers. 185; ego enim dicam, Cas. 372. 


IIl.— The Force of Simple Enim. 


(i) Enim with corroborative force.—In both Plautus and Ter- 
ence ezim has in the majority of cases an affirmative or corrobo- 
rative force, corresponding to our ‘indeed, certainly, to be sure,’ 
and the German ‘fiirwahr, wahrhaftig.’ 

1. With this corroborative force ezim occupies the first place 
in the sentence in Aul. 500, Capt. 592, Cas. 890, Cist. 777, Epid. 
701, Men. 846, Mil. 1018, Most. 1144, Pers. 236, 319, 612, Trin. 
806, 1134, H. T. 72, Hec. 238, Phorm. 983. I do not find any 
passage, resting on manuscript authority, where evzm in the first 
place has any other force. Lachmann’s conjecture, Amph. 838 
enim (MSS /n, Uss. /d tu) verbis probas, has the same meaning, 
with a tinge of irony. 

2. It is similarly employed in the second place in the sentence 
with no unusual emphasis: Amph. 333, Asin. 598, Bacch. 457, 
Cas. 525, Epid. 648, Men. 251, Merc. 251, Phorm. 113. 

3. In answers it is frequently employed with the same signifi- 
cation: Cas. 279-80 Ch. Te uxor dicebat tua Me vocare. Lys. 
Ego enim vocari iussi, 323, 366,’ 372, Men. 162, Mil. 429 (enim 
first), 810, Most. 888, Pers. 670, Poen. 387, Ad. 168 (enim first), 
730. 

Nil is sometimes joined with ezzm in the reply: Bacch. 701-2 
Pist. Nunc quid nos vis facere? Chrys. Nil enim (/Vihi/ Uss., 
enim nihil R., Lang.) nisi ut ametis impero; Most. 551, Ad. 656, 
921, Hec. 850. 

An isolated example that may be quoted here is H. T. 317 CZ. 
Quid illa facias? Sy. Atenim. CZ. Quid enim? 

4. The corroborative force sometimes takes an ironical turn 
like vero or the German /freilich: Capt. 568 Tu enim repertu’s, 
Philocratem qui superes veriverbio; Amph, 836-8 Az. Quae non 


1Schéll’s arrangement and punctuation of the line removed the objections 
to the rare and doubtful use of ewim in questions. One other case will be 
considered below. 
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deliquit, decet Audacem esse, confidenter pro se et proterve loqui. 
Amph. Satis audacter. Alc. Ut pudicam decet. Amph. Enim 
verbis probas. 

5. In Amph. 694 is found the only example of a usage so 
familiar in Ciceronian Latin, guzd enim in Quid enim censes? te 
ut deludam contra lusorem meum? Langen (p. 267) denies its 
genuineness, and declares: “Plautus hat gewiss guzdnam censes 
geschrieben.” While there is no other example in the writers of 
the period based on as good MS authority (Quzd enim, Curc. 
273, being a conjecture; guzs enim, Enn. 114 (M.), depending on 
the reading of the scholiast, and guzs enim, ex inc. inc. fab. 1 
(R. I), having so uncertain a date), there seems no reason for 
making the change. There are other readings of equal authority 
and rarity in Plautus. 


(ii) Enim with causal force-—Most. 925-6 reads: Zr. Quid? 
tibin umquam quicquam, postquam tuos sum, verborum dedi? 
Th. Ego enim recte cavi. Lorenz, in his note to the passage, 
recognizing its causal force, and the implied ellipsis, translates: 
“Ego enim, ‘nein, denn ich’—eine bei zam und enim wie bei ydp 
haufige und bekannte Ellipse.” 

In Poen. 604, Milphio exclaims: En, edepol mortales malos! 
whereat Agorastocles proudly replies: Ego enim docui. The 
passage is similar to the preceding, and the simplest and most 
natural way to interpret it is by supplying the evident ellipsis: 
‘Certainly they are, for I taught them.’ To explain enim as 
equivalent to profecto is to decidedly weaken the force of the 
reply. 

I have always been sorely tempted to regard a similar ellipsis 
as existing in Cas. 279-80 Lys. Te uxor aiebat tua Me vocare. 
Ch. Ego enim vocari iussi, though the causal force does not seem 
as strong as in the two preceding passages. 

Pseud. 133 seqq. Ballio comes out heaping abuse on the heads 
of his slaves: Exite, agite exite, ignavi, male habiti et male con- 
ciliati Quorum numquam quicquam quoiquam venit in mentem 
ut recte faciant Quibus nisi ad hoc exemplum experior, non 
potest usura usurpari, Neque homines magis asinos umquam vidi, 
ita plagis costae callent, Quos quom ferias, tibi plus noceas, eo 
enim ingenio hi sunt etc. Lorenz, properly regarding enim as 
causal, explains the passage: ‘“‘zoceas, theils weil sie dann an 
Diebstahl, Raub und Flucht denken; denn ¢o ingenio suni etc.” 
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There is no necessity of thus straining the meaning of zoceas. 
Ussing gives, to my mind, the true explanation by regarding the 
clause beginning megue homines as parenthetical and referring 
enim to the lines preceding. 

Terence furnishes one example, And. 808-9 nam pol si id 
scissem, numquam huc tetulissem pedem; semper enim dictast 
esse atque habitast soror. 

Of the half dozen or more examples of enzm that have found 
their way into the text of Plautus by conjecture, I shal] mention 
only one, Ribbeck’s emendation of Mil. 1319 Enim pietas sic 
hortat. Two objections have been urged against the conjecture, 
the use of ezzm as causal and the active form hortat. The first 
has been already disposed of. The second is stronger, though 
examples of the active forms of horfor are cited by Ribbeck in 
his critical notes and the lexicons. It must be admitted from 
Langen’s statistics (p. 63) as to the forms of hortor in Plautus 
based on manuscript authority that the active form is improbable, 
though possible. Still the strongest argument against the reading 
is the position of exzm. It has been shown that in all passages, in 
both Plautus and Terence, where evzm holds the first place, its 
force is corroborative. Indeed, we are justified in regarding this 
asarule. zim in Ribbeck’s text is nothing if not causal, and in 
its position lies the gravest objection to its adoption. 

It is in place to state Langen’s argument as to the non-existence 
of causal exzm in Plautus. Briefly put, it is as follows: In a large 
majority of passages in Plautus ezzm has the corroborative force 
and no other meaning is possible. In the remaining examples a 
causal force is possible, though a corroborative force can be given. 
Therefore there is no passage in which the corroborative force is 
impossible. Let us test this argument with reference to Terence. 
It is agreed that the investigation must start with simple exzm 
and proceed to its compounds. In Terence there are 10 instances 
of simple exim with corroborative force to one with causal. 
Applying Langen’s reasoning, as the overwhelming majority of 
passages are corroborative, all may well be, and the one causal 
instance vanishes. But it does not. Langen admits that it is 
causal and cannot be otherwise. If one example in 11 can be 
causal in Terence, is the proportion so great as to make it impos- 
sible for 3 out of 37 or 4 out of 38 in Plautus, as shown above? 
It may be answered that the causal meaning is the only permis- 
sible one in the Terentian passage, but only one of two and 
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perhaps not the better in the four Plautine examples. It is no 
greater feat of mental gymnastics to read a corroborative force 
into the passage from the Andria than into the passages cited 
from Plautus. The causal force of ezzm in a number of passages 
in Plautus yet to be discussed is as plain to me as the majority 
admittedly so in Terence. Each reading only emphasizes this 
view. Tests made with others, who could not be accused of bias 
toward either view, favor the causal interpretation as the only 
reasonable one, and as the clearest and most emphatic. I can 
see no special difference in usage between Plautus and Terence 
in this regard. Any preconceived idea, carried out to its logical 
result, will be as sweeping in its conclusions as Langen’s on this 
subject. That the conclusions are always correct, and the process 
a laudable one, is deserving of serious question. 


Ill.—Enim with Affirmative Particles. 


(i) Enim vero.—From enim we pass to the strengthened form 
enim vero, which simply increases the force of the affirmation. 
The view of some early grammarians, that it may have an adver- 
sative force like sed, is not sustained by the examples. Drager’ 
shows that its occurrence with this meaning is only in later prose. 

1. It is found in simple assertions: Amph. 266, 723, 771, Capt. 
22, Cas. 475, Cist. 519, Men. 860, Stich. 398, Trin. 958, And. 91, 
206. 

2. It is often used to denote a state or condition, and then is 
frequently accompanied by a temporal particle: Capt. 534 Nunc 
enim vero occidi; Curc. 175, 608, Merc. 739, Hec. 673. 

3. It is used in statements expressing indignation or irony: H. 
T. 1045, Phor. 465. 

4. It is found in answers. These are of two kinds: (1) where 
the answer is suggested by the statements of the preceding 
speaker: Capt. 628 Heg. Fuistin liber? Zyn. Fui. Ar. Enim 
vero non fuit, nugas agit; Most. 920, Pers. 349, Poen. 280, 296; 
435, Rud. 1003, Stich. 616, Trin. 989, And. 848, H. T. 320, 
Phorm. 937, 985; (2) where the answer is a direct reply to the 
preceding question: Amph. 344 Merc. Ain vero? So. Aio enim 
vero; 410, 759, Asin. 339, 688, Cas. 728, Men. 1075, Pers. 185, 
Pseud. 979, Trin. 987, Phorm. 1036. 


1 Historische Syntax, II, p. 131. 
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(ii) Certe enim and certo enim.—Langen’ in an exhaustive 
study and citation of the Plautine and Terentian passages in 
which the words occur, reaches the conclusion that in Plautus 
certe expresses ‘subjective certainty’ and certo ‘objective cer- 
tainty.’ In Terence we find cevte in its later classical usage 
taking the place of certo in expressions of ‘objective certainty.’ 
The same results apply in the use of the words when strengthened 
by exim. The examples are not numerous—six in Plautus and 
one in Terence. 

1. Certe enim is found Amph. 331, 658, Asin. 614, And. 503. 
Aul. 811 the manuscripts read: Certo enim ego vocem hic 
loquentis modo mi audire visus sum. This should be changed 
to Langen’s reading certe, in conformity to his rule. 

2. Certo enim occurs in two passages: Poen. 1182 Certo enim, 
quod ad nos attinuit, Pulchrae praepollentesque, soror, fuimus ; 
Stich. 88 Certo enim mihi paternae vocis sonitus auris accidit. 
Terence has no example of the combination. 


(iii) Mempe enim.—Trin. 61 Ritschl and Scholl read: Nempe 
enim tu, credo, me inprudentem obrepseris. The manuscript 
reading zamque enim is adopted and defended by Brix, Hand,’ 
Langen® and others. It must be admitted that Ritschl’s conjec- 
ture is unusual, it being the first instance of the usage outside of 
the writers of the Silver Age. Onthe other hand, xamgue enim 
occurs nowhere else. Hand would explain it as a colloquialism, 
comparing it with zegue haud. This explanation is far from 
acceptable. Ritschi’s conjecture‘ has two reasons to commend 
it: (1) it is probable from the frequent interchange of nempe, 
namque, neque in the manuscripts, and (2) more important still, 
it is in perfect harmony with Megaronides’ remark.° 


I1V.—Enim with Adversative Particles. 


(i) At enim.—Enim is frequently joined with the adversative 
particle a7, having in most cases the affirmative or corroborative 
force already noticed. It may then be translated ‘but indeed, but 
surely.’ 

1. Examples of such usage are: Bacch. 993, 1080 (e/ MSS, sed 
Acidalius), Cist. 235, 739, Epid. 94, Men. 790, Merc. 159, Most. 


1 Beitrage, pp. 22-31. 2 Vol. IV, p. 12. Beitrage, p. 261. 

* Prolegomena, p. Ixxv (reprinted in his Opuscula, vol. V, p. 332). 

5 For other conjec.ures and discussions of this much-disputed passage, see 
Schéll, App. Crit., p. 127. 
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808, Pers. 569, 832, Poen. 914, 1197 (twice), Pseud. 436, Stich. 
129, 738, Trin. 919, Eun. 381, 751, H. T. 317, 699, 713. 

2. In Most. 922 At enim ne captioni mihi sit, si dederim tibi is 
an example of the common ellipsis of meuo.' In Ad. 830 seq. 
we have At enim metuas, ne ab re sint tamen Omissiores paulo. 

3. It is used in the reply expressing indignation or some other 
emotion: Phorm. 487 PA. Audi quod dicam. Do. At enim 
taedet iam audire eadem milia. 

4. It is found twice in questions in connection with sczz: Pseud. 
538, 641. 

5. One example is found of a comical play on the particle: 
Epid. 95 At enim,—bat enim. With this can be compared Pseud. 
236 Cal. At. Ps. Bat; and Pers. 213 Paeg. Heia. Soph. Beia. 


(ii) Verum enim.—Langen’ shows that verum has only adver- 
sative force. Any interpretation (like that of Ussing in his note 
to Asin. 790, who translates it by saze) which would regard it as 
synonymous with vero is incorrect. 

1. Six examples of verum enim are found in Plautus and 
Terence: Cist. 80, Mil. 293, Poen. 874, Ad. 201, Eun. 742, 
Phorm. 555. In five of these vevum has plainly the force of sed. 
The sixth presents unusual difficulties. It is Poen. 873-4, where 
Goetz reads: Syn. I in malam rem. JZ/. I tu atque herus. 
Syn. Verum enim qui homo eum norit, cito homo pervorti. 
Geppert changed the second verse so as to read: Verum enim, si 
modo eum noris etc., where verum enim can only have the force 
of enim vero, and the answer is not in harmony with what 
precedes, 

Two ways out of the difficulty suggest themselves. nim vero 
can be read, in harmony with the numerous passages where its 
Plautine force has been shown, or we can suppose that some 
passage or lines containing Synecratus’ reply has been lost, and 
that the statement of the text is its continuation. 

2. A strengthened form of verum enim is verum enim vero. 
An example of this is found in each author: Capt. 599, Ad. 255. 


(iii) Sed entm.,—No example of sed enim is found in the manu- 
scripts of Plautus or Terence. Three conjectures have introduced 


1 Lorenz in his note on the passage cites other examples of the same ellipsis. 
? Beitrage, pp. 113-21. 3See Brix’s note on Mil. 983. 
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it into the text. So Acidalius in Bacch. 1080 in place of etenim 
(at enim Pareus), Ritschl in Bacch. 1083, while Goetz prefers to 
follow the manuscripts, and again in Mil. 983, with Fleckeisen 
and Lorenz. Ribbeck, Brix and Goetz, however, read sed ne e¢ 
istam instead of sed enim ne istam, which removed the faulty 
hiatus sed ne istam. The first example based on manuscript 
authority is in Cato, Or. pro Rhod. (Jordan, 23, 9). 


(iv) mmo enim.—Immo enim is used whenever an opinion 
opposed to what has just been expressed is to be emphatically 
stated: Pseud. 31 Cadi. Lege vel tabellas redde. Ps. Immo enim 
pellegam ; Stich. 699, And. 823, Phorm. 337. nim has in these 
examples its corroborative force. 

The stronger form immo enim vero occurs with substantially 
the same force: Capt. 608, Eun. 329, Phorm. 528. 


V.—Enim with Causal and Final Particles. 


(i) Ouia enim.—Enim is often joined with guza, strengthening 
or intensifying its causal force. It is thus found in answers to 
questions introduced by 

1. Out, Amph. 266, 1034, Pers. 228, Truc. 733. 

2. Oui istuc, Phorm. 331. 

3. Qui dum, Epid. 299, Rud. 1116. 

4. Oui vere, Merc. 395 (Ritschl). 

5. Quid, Capt. 884, Cas. 385, Curc. 449, Mil. 1139, Poen. 1344, 
Truc. 266 Quia enim me truculentum nominas. 

6. Quid ita, Pers. 592. 

7. Quid tam, Bacch. 50, Mil. 834, Pseud. 325.’ 

8. Quo argumento, Mil. 1001. 

9. Qua istuc ratione, Pseud. 804. 

10. Quamobrem, Curc. 443, 667, H. T. 800. 
11. Cur, Merc. 648, Most. 1097. 
12. Qua propter, H. T. 188, Hec. 311. 


(ii) Ut enim, ne enim.—lIn a similar way enim with its affirma- 
tive force is joined with the final particles uf and ze. Thus with 

1. Ut, Cas. 268, Epid. 277, Poen. 855. | 
2. We, Most. 1095. 


1 Lorenz, by comparing this passage with 318 (guia fol) and 345 (guia edepol), 
shows the connection between enim, pol and egepol. 
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with Negative Particles. 


(i) Non enim.—There are two distinct usages of zon enim, as 
has been found to be the case with simple exzm. 

1. It has already been shown that in a large majority of the 
passages in Plautus and Terence in which it occurs, the force of 
enim is merely corroborative. A comparison of the passages 
containing 2on enim in the light of these results will give the 
same conclusions. Accustomed as most scholars of Plautus have 
been to Ciceronian usage, they have often been led astray by the 
discovery that exzm with causal force, in negative sense, is not in 
place in several passages. To remove this difficulty the archaic 
negative zoenum or noenu is substituted, as by Ritschl in Trin. 
705 and Biicheler in Asin. 808. It is questionable if this is either 
necessary or based on good reasons. The examples of noenum 
(uw) based on manuscript authority are so rare that conjectures 
increasing their number must be regarded as venturesome.’ 
With the corroborative force of enim, so generally admitted, no 
change is necessary. 

This corroborative force is shown by the following examples: 
Aul. 594, Cist. 562, Epid. 162, Most. 1133, Pseud. 1266, Rud. 989, 
Stich. 600, Truc. 309. 

Three passages similar in construction are: Mil. 283 Non enim 
faciam quin scias; Stich. 302 Non enim possum quin revortar ; 
Trin. 705 Non enim possum quin exclamem. 

Non enim is used once in Terence to express a strong, confident 
denial: Phorm. 694 Az. Quid fiet? Ge. Non enim ducet. 

2. In the following passages the causal force of enim is far more 
in place than the corroborative; indeed, in several it is the only 
possible one. 

Capt. 860 Heg. Non sentio. Fyvgas. Non enim es in senticeto, 
eo non sentis. Brix, striving to reproduce the pun and at the 
same time preserve the corroborative force of enim, translates: 
“Ja, du bist auch kein Marker.” A correct translation must 
bring out the causal force of enim: ‘You don’t feel, because you 
are not in the briars.’ 

Most. 827-8, Tranio says of the door-posts: Atque etiam nunc 
satis boni sunt, si sunt inducti pice. Non enim haec pultifagus 


_1The only cases I have discovered are Aul. 67 and Lucr. 3, 199; 4, 712. 
The three passages in Ennius, A. 287, 479 (M) and F. 201 (R) are all due to 
conjecture. See L. Miiller, Lucilius, 30, 23 (p. 267); Ritschl, Opus, vol. II, p, 
242. 
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opufex opera fecit barbarus. Sonnenschein, in his note on the 
passage, says: “This is one of the few passages in Plaut., in 
which enim seems to approach very nearly to the meaning of 
‘for,’ but it may be translated ‘look you.’” I cannot see how 
any translation but the causal can be defended here. Tranio 
plainly assigns his reason for the good condition of the posts. 
He does not stop and turn to Theopropides with the exclamation 
‘Look you, no pottage-eating artisan from foreign parts made 
them.’ 

So Poen. 285-6 Nam pro erilei et nostro quaestu satis bene 
ornatae sumus. Non enim pote quaestus fieri, nisi sumptus 
sequitur scio, and Truc. 907-8 Numquam uno hoc die ecficiatur 
opus quin opus semper siet. Non enim possunt militares pueri 
ut alii (Bugge, avzs, Scholl) educier. 

Rud. 921-2 Gripus in his monologue says: Vigilare decet 
hominem qui volt sua temperi conficere officia, adding as his 
reason, not as a parallel statement, non enim illum exspectare 
oportet dum erus se ad suom suscitet. 

Biicheler read noenum Asin. 808, where the text has Haec sunt 
non nugae: non enim mortualia. Ussing would explain it thus: 
‘“‘ Haec seria sunt, non nugae ; neque enim mortuis haec cantantur, 
sed vivis.” This explanation is designed to meet Langen's objec- 
tion as to its causal force, since anything can be zugae, without 
being necessarily mortualia. Ussing’s interpretation has much 
to commend it, though I doubt the genuineness of the verse. 

Eun. 453 7%. Bene dixti ac mi istuc nonin mentem venerat. 
Gn. Ridiculum! non enim cogitaras. We may translate: ‘Ab- 
surd! why, you had not thought of it.’ It is not difficult to see 
something of the causal force in the passage. 


(ii) Megue enim.—The same peculiarities of usage are exhibited 
in neque enim. 

1. Its corroborative force, in a negative sense, is shown in Cas. 
888 Reppulit mihi manum; neque enim dare sibi savium me sinit. 

2. Its causal force is evident in Pers. 63 seq. Neque quadru- 
plari me volo; neque enim decet Sine meo periculo ire aliena 
ereptum bona, Neque illi qui faciunt, mihi placent; Trin. 584 
Les. Nam certumst sine dote haud dare. Sfas. Quin tu i modo. 
Les. Neque enim illi damno umquam esse patiar. 

This force is still more marked in two passages from Terence: 
Ad. 647 Habitant hic quaedam mulieres pauperculae; Ut opinor 
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eas non nosse se et certo scio; Neque enim diu huc migrarunt; 
Hec. 833-5 Haec tot propter me gaudia illi contigisse laetor: 
Etsi hoc meretrices aliae nolunt; neque enim est in rem nostram 
Ut quisquam amator in nuptiis laetetur.’ 


(iii) Mumquam enim.—Numquam occurs with enim in corrob- 
orative force in Pers. 489, Stich. 96, 751. 


VII.—Etenim. 


| Etenim (a word as peculiar and mysterious in its formation as 
namqueé) is foreign to Plautus, the only passage in which it is 
| retained in the text being in the late prologue to the Amphitruo, 
where (v. 26) we read: Etenim ille, quoius huc iussu venio, 

Juppiter, Non minus quam nostrum quivis formidat malum. The 

two passages Cist. 777 and Bacch. 1080, in which the manuscript 

reading has been changed in our texts, have already been 
I discussed. The causal force, shown in the Amphitruo passage, 
occurs in three passages from Terence: And. 442 Deinde desinet. 

Etenim ipsus secum eam rem reputavit via; Eun. 1074 Ut luben- 
| ter vivis (etenim bene lubenter victitas); H. T. 546-7 Facile 
equidem facere possum si iubes. Etenim quo pacto id fieri soleat 
| calleo. I see no reason to read with Langen, in the Eunuchus 
| passage, ef enim (“und wahrlich”). The causal force is not as 
strong, it is true, as in the other two examples.’ 


| Omitting all conjectures that would introduce causal enim into 
| the text and all examples of efenim, there are, at a rough estimate, 
14 examples of exim corroborative to 1 of enim causal in Plautus, 
while in Terence the proportion is 13 to 1. The causal force in 
) the examples from Plautus is clear, in most cases as much so as 
those of Terence. The percentage of causal examples, though 
not large, is respectable enough not to be rejected through mere 
j devotion to a theory. The proportion, too, it will be noted, is 
nearly as large as in Terence. With the exception of efenim, 
which leads a peculiar existence in most of the poets before the 
Silver Age, the use of ezzm and its compounds in the two poets 


1 Drager’s statement (Syntax, vol. II, p. 68): ‘“/Vec enim statt non enim findet 
sich zuerst Ter. Hec. V 3, 36,” is shown by the above examples from Plautus 

to be incorrect. 

| * Drager’s statement (Syntax, vol. II, p. 171) that efenim occurs twice in 

Plautus and four times in Terence must be corrected. 
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seems to harmonize. Under such conditions, it is impossible to 
give any dogmatic assertion regarding the origin and growth of 
the causal usage. Had more of the earlier language, outside of 
the two dramatists, been preserved, such a statement might be 
risked. With the scant remains at our disposal, and these largely 
conjectural, no satisfactory results can be gained. It is for this 
reason that other writers of the period, though examined, have 
not been drawn into the discussion.’ 


University oF IDAHO, WILLARD K, CLEMENT. 
Aug. 6, 1897. 


1Remoteness from large libraries and philological centres makes it impos- 
sible for me to familiarize myself with more than the names of many of the 
German dissertations or programs bearing more or less directly on the theme. 
Experiences while a student abroad convinced me that it is often impossible 
to secure certain much-quoted pamphlets or articles. Omissions or failures to 
make proper reference or give due credit are not always the result of care- 
lessness or ignorance. 


IIIL—ON THE CHARACTER OF INFERRED PARENT 
LANGUAGES. 


1.—The idea of inferentially constructing a parent language on 
the basis of actually existing cognate languages or dialects seems 
to have originated with Schleicher. In his Linguistische Unter- 
suchungen, vol. II (Die Sprachen Europa’s in systematischer 
Uebersicht), published in 1850 at Bonn, he speaks of ‘primary 
languages’ (Primarsprachen, e. g. pp. 29-30) such as the Latin 
and the Sanskrit, contrasting them with ‘secondary languages’ 
such as the Romance languages and the modern Hindu vernacu- 
lars. In some cases, he adds, such primary languages are not 
extant, but must be constructed from their descendants (secondary 
languages). These primary languages, in turn, he regards as 
daughters of one mother, the parent language ( Ursprache). Two 
years later, in his Formenlehre der Kirchenslavischen Sprache 
(1852), he expresses himself similarly. A Parent Slavonic is 
posited there as the common source from which the different 
Slavonic idioms must be derived and which may be inferred by a 
comparison of these idioms (p. 27). And by way of illustration 
he constructs (p. 28) the Parent Slavonic active present participle 
on the basis of the Church Slavonic, Serbo-Illyrian, Russian, 
Polish, and Bohemian forms. 

What is done here for the Slavonic dialects he considers 
possible for the Indo-European languages: ‘From a comparison 
of the oldest extant languages of the different Indo-European 
families, with due regard to the laws of historical grammar, we 
may form a comparatively clear conception of the Indo-European 
parent language from which the mothers of the different families 
[= Schleicher’s primary languages] developed in a manner anal- 
ogous to that in which the Romance languages were evolved from 
the Latin’ (p. 4, 1.c.). Ad/ the derived languages, he maintains, 
must form the basis on which the Indo-European parent language 
is to be constructed, since a// of them have originally flowed alike 
from this common source. But the varying degree of faithfulness 
with which the different languages have preserved old sounds 
and forms makes, according to Schleicher, those languages of 
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especial importance which have remained nearest to the original 
home of the Indo-European parent people. 

It was nine years later, viz. in 1861, when this plan of recon- 
‘struction was actually carried out. As the subtitle of the com- 
pendium ‘Kurzer Abriss einer Lautlehre der Indogermanischen 
Ursprache, des Altindischen, Alteranischen, Altgriechischen, Alt- 
italischen, Altkeltischen, Altslawischen, Litauischen und Altdeut- 
schen’ shows, ‘the attempt has here been made to place the 
inferred Indo-European parent language alongside of its really 
existing descendants’ (’, p. 8, note). Summing up the results of 
comparative grammar of the preceding half-century, the compen- 
dium closes the first period. It opens the second period in that 
it endeavors to trace the facts of the various Indo-European 
idioms back into prehistoric times, in order to reconstruct from 
the data of the individual languages the parent language from 
which all of them are descended.’ Fora great deal of the work 
of the last forty years has been done along these very lines, and 
in the eyes of many the ultimate reconstruction of the Indo- 
European parent language has been the ideal of all special 
comparative investigation, the more so as it seemed the key to 
open to us the mysteries of a prehistoric civilization. ‘I had 
originally intended,’ says Fick in the preface to the fourth edition 
of his Comparative Dictionary (1890), ‘a work on a much larger 
scale. I had in view to add to the lexicon of the Indo-European 
parent language also its grammar, and, furthermore, a sketch of 
the civilization of the parent people. But the time for doing this 
has not yet come. There is need of more works like J. Schmidt’s 
Pluralbildungen, before we may dare approach the reconstruction 
of the grammar of the parent language...’ 

To be sure, the parent language as now reconstructed looks 
very different from that inferred by Schleicher. 


2.—We have ceased to look with Schleicher for absolute 
simplicity in the parent language. To him the morphological 
elements of a word were then still intact, for successive vowels 
and consonants had not yet begun to react on each other. The 
diversity and manifoldness in sounds and inflection of the various 
Indo-European idioms as they appear in historical times are to 
Schleicher the results of decay and degeneration. This theory 
was gradually abandoned for two reasons. 


1Cf. Bechtel, Hauptprobleme, Einleit., p. 1. 
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First, because such an a priori postulate of simplicity could 
only reasonably be made for the very first period of language- 
production. But this period is absolutely beyond our reach and 
separated by a vast gulf from the periods amenable to recon- 
struction. 

Second, because this principle conflicts with Schleicher’s second 
methodological principle, that the parent form must be of such a 
character that all really existing forms of the Indo-European 
languages mey'be derived from it by regular laws. The more 
consistently this principle has been applied, the more has sim- 
plicity given way to complexity, and in consequence of it the 
parent language as now reconstructed is, in some respects, richer 
than any of its descendants. 


3.-—An inquiry into the nature and character of the parent 
language, thus reconstructed, will naturally fall into two parts. 

First, we must examine the various limitations to which this 
method of reconstruction is necessarily subject. 

Second, we must determine how these limitations affect the 
object reconstructed according to this comparative method; 
whether, namely, they imply quantitative imperfections only, or 
whether their influence is so vital as to touch upon the very 
essence and quality of the reconstructed object. 


4.—Philology, like all historical sciences, requires an object 
clearly defined in time and in space. It is here that we find our 
comparative method most seriously defective. 

The chief characteristic of all modern grammatical investiga- 
tions is that they are historical, i.e. that they do not treat a 
language as if it were fixed and immovable, but as a growth 
whose changing phases should be outlined in a connected series 
of successive periods. The very attempt to reconstruct a parent 
language is due to this historical treatment, for its aim is simply 
to extend the continuity of development beyond historical times. 


5-—But the question, To which period of the prehistoric Indo- 
| European does a given reconstructed form belong? is, unfortun- 

ately, unanswerable. ‘When we speak of Indo-European forms,’ 
| says Brugmann (Compendium, Engl. tr., I, p. 13, §12), ‘we gen- 
erally mean those forms which were in use toward the close of 
the primitive period.’ But we also often mean such forms as 


1 The vagueness of this limit is pointed out below, §10. 
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belonged to an earlier period of this stage and which had already 
undergone a change toward its termination. Forms put down by 
us as primitive Indo-European ... are therefore mot to be indis- 
criminately regarded as belonging to the same period.’ The 
result of this uncertainty becomes glaringly apparent if we 
imagine an English grammar or dictionary constructed according 
to a method by which Anglo-Saxon, Chaucerian, and nineteenth- 
century forms could not be separated but would all stand on the 
same plane. 


6.—It is only another aspect of the same fundamental difficulty 
that we are unable to fix accurately the time and extent of opera- 
tion of inferred phonetic laws. Ignorant of the exact time during 
which they were operative and of the relative chronology of 
different laws, it is inevitable that we must be constantly commit- 
ting the gravest anachronisms in our reconstruction of Indo- 
European forms, combining in the same form laws which oper- 
ated at entirely different periods. As early as 1869 Johannes 
Schmidt called attention to this danger. In the preface (p. ix) to 
the second edition of Schleicher’s Die deutsche Sprache (revised 
by him after Schieicher’s death) he says: ‘The forms of the 
German parent speech I have left as Schleicher wrote them... 
It was of no importance to reconstruct here the words in all their 
parts just as they actually existed at some one definite prehistoric 
point of time, but simply to restore the old endings for the better 
understanding of their later forms. Whether, for instance, the 
gen. plur. dagdm ever existed in this form, or whether, at the 
time when the gen. plur. terminated in -4m, the shifting of mutes 
had not yet taken place and the form was, consequently, daghdm, 
while after the shifting of mutes the real form was dagdé, is imma- 
terial for the purposes of this book. In this respect all forms of 
the German parent speech are merely hypothetical.’ 

If we were to adopt this method in the reconstruction of an 
English word we should run the risk of joining to a Chaucerian 
stem an Anglo-Saxon prefix and a nineteenth-century suffix, 
begetting a monster not unlike the Chimaera, 
Spdxer, péoon xipatpa. 


7.—In a very suggestive article on ‘ Relative Sprachchronologie’ 
(Indogermanische Forschungen, IV (1894)), Otto Bremer, after 
alluding (p. 8) to the chronological difficulties just treated, which 
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lead us to assign two words, of which one is perhaps much older 
than the other, to the same preliterary period, or cause a similar 
error by uniting in the same word phonetic changes belonging to 
entirely different periods, offers a most excellent illustration of a 
third obstacle in the way of reconstruction of parental forms, viz. 
that the antiquity of a sound-change cannot be measured by the 
frequency of its occurrence in the individual languages.’ This 
theory stands and falls with the linear theory of the disintegration 
of the Indo-European primitive stock, which pictures it in the 
form of a genealogical tree. It becomes ‘theoretically untenable 
as soon as the latter hypothesis is discarded. And Bremer has 
shown it practically wrong in the concrete example of a change 
confined to the Anglo-Frisian for which, on direct evidence, 
greater antiquity may be claimed than for certain changes which 
are common to all Germanic dialects. 


8.—And finally we must base our reconstructions on individual 
forms which have behind them a most unequal stretch of inde- 
pendent development. A Vedic form is separated from an Alba- 
nian form by at least 3000 years. And the problem, as was early 


enough recognized and admitted, is in reality not the reconstruc- 
tion of the parent on the basis of descendants of the first degree, 
but on the basis of an aggregate of descendants of very different 
degrees, descendants which have undergone an independent 
development of very unequal duration, during which unknown 
external forces have had an opportunity of variously affecting 
them. 


9.—We have seen above how intimately linked questions of 
chronology are with the geographical notions held with reference 
to the spread of the Indo-Europeans over the territory which 
they hold in historical times. 

To Schleicher the Indo-European parent people was a nation 
limited in numbers, inhabiting a comparatively small area some- 
where in Asia, whence issued forth, from time to time, migratory 
expeditions which settled down in new homes more or less 
removed from the old parent stock, and, breaking intercourse 
with it, started on a line of independent development. Though 
remnants of this theory yet linger on, as is shown by expressions 
like ‘the parting of the peoples’ or ‘the end of the primitive 


1Cf. Paul, Principien?, p. 41 ($46 of the Engl. tr.). 
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period’ and the like, it is safe to say that it is at present generally 
discarded and has been superseded by the theory of gradual 
expansion, which may be regarded as a transfer of the leading 
idea of Schuchardt-Schmidt’s linguistic wave-theory to the ethno- 
logical problem of the spread of the Indo-Europeans. Now, if 
migration, as conceived by Schleicher, played at best but a very 
small part in locating the Indo-Europeans in their present quar- 
ters, and we substitute for it a gradual expansion progressing 
in (roughly speaking) concentric circles, belt after belt being 
added as time passed and numbers increased, the whole aspect is 
considerably changed. Instead of assuming a series of sudden . 
interruptions of intercourse between members of the outer belts 
and the central stock, we shall rather have to admit a constant 
communication of members of inner and outer belts, varying, of 
course, in the degree of intensity, which would depend on a 
variety of causes which need not be treated here. The effect of 
this continual interdependence, which thus takes the place of 
Schleicher’s independence, is a slow dissemination over an ever- 
increasing area of whatever developments in language or institu- 
tions or art or manufacture may arise in any one locality. 


10.—But as soon as we substitute this theory of gradual expan- 
sion for that of disintegration, we can no longer contrast the 
parent stock with the individual members, as Schleicher does. 
Instead of a parent stock which is broken up into a number of 
smaller units which, stopping their intercourse with the main 
body, start on a new and independent course of development, we 
must posit a nucleus which develops proportionately to the outer 
belts, which continually reacts on them, as they react on it, which, 
in a word, is ever changing. 

Leaving out of consideration, for the moment, all possible 
contact with foreign tribes (though the influence from that source 
was certainly very great), the territory occupied by the Indo- 
Europeans, even in’ the course of a wholly normal expansion, 
must have represented thousands of years before our oldest 
historical records begin, an aspect so diversified that it would be 
impossible to regard it as one national unit, much less to assign 
to it one dialect. But this is the very period for which alone a 
reconstruction can be attempted. The time for which uniformity 
might theoretically be postulated lies in so distant a past that it is 
altogether beyond our reach. 
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Brugmann very clearly states that he is not ‘operating with the 
idea of one primitive nation and a primitive, homogeneous parent 
speech,’ a fault which E. Meyer had urged against comparative 
philologists (Geschichte des Alterthums (1884), I, pp. 7-8, note) 
when he says (Compend., Engl. tr., I, p. 2, §3) that ‘it is impos- 
sible to suppose that a language [like the Indo-European] should 
have gone through a long course of development and be spoken 
by a people of any considerable number without a certain amount 
of dialectic variations, and hence we cannot look upon the speech 
of the Indo-Europeans, even while they still occupied a compar- 
. atively small territory and maintained a fairly close degree of 
intercourse with one another, as bearing, in any strict sense, a 
uniform character. Local differences had, no doubt, already 
arisen... We may take it for granted that the differentiation of 
dialects about the year 2000 B. C. had gone so far that a number 
of communities existed side by side which could no longer or 
only with difficulty understand each other.’ And Bremer almost 
verbally coincides with E. Meyer’s remark (1. c.): ‘Nowhere does 
a homogeneous parent speech exist, but everywhere we have 
dialects influencing one another,’ when he says (Indog. Forsch. 
IV (1894), p. 10): ‘Within every parent language there existed 
at all times dialectic variations. I do not believe that we shall 
ever succeed in reconstructing the posited Indo-European parent 
language in its main features. We shall have to content ourselves 
with the reconstruction of the dialectically differentiated compo- 
nents.’ 


11.—After thus summing up the various limitations which are 
inherent in the method followed in the work of reconstructing the 
parent language, we are in a position to approach the second 
question propounded above: Is the result of these limitations 
merely a greater or smaller number of guantitative imperfections 
in the reconstructed object, or are they of such a character as to 
affect it gualitatively ? 


12.—It is plain that the term Indo-European parent language 
is parallel to terms like Greek language, German language and 
the like. 

These latter terms we use, however, in two entirely different 
senses. For, as sometimes used, the term German language 
refers to the Zterary language of Germany, and the term Greek 
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language is not infrequently used to designate the literary Attic 
dialect. If thus employed, the term /amguage simply denotes a 
certain dialect which, for one reason or another, and often with 
admixtures from other dialects, has gained a supremacy over its 
competitors and is accepted as the general means of (chiefly 
literary) communication. The elevation of a dialect to a literary 
language, however, is always a very late development. It pre- 
supposes a literature and a strong national feeling tending toward 
centralization. But the farther back we go the weaker becomes 
this feeling. So little realized, in fact, is the homogeneous char- 
acter of large aggregates that during the earlier periods very 
frequently a name for these larger aggregates is wanting. With 
Meyer (Gesch. des Alterth. I, p. 7, §7, note), we must regard the 
creation of a literary language—like the creation of a nation—as 
the goal of historical evolution. It is apparent that the term 
Indo-European parent language cannot be used in this sense. 


13.—There remains, then, the second sense in which terms like 
English language, German language, etc., are used, viz. when we 
employ these abstractions as classificatory devices, in order to 
arrange a large mass of more or less similar units. Is the nature 
of these generic abstractions such as to make reconstruction 
possible? This question can only be answered on the basis of a 
minute examination of the method by which they are formed. 
The result of our reconstruction is forms, and forms are per- 
ceptual objects. If a language-form is a perceptual object it 
permits, theoretically, of reconstruction; if not, reconstruction of 
a language-form is an impossibility. In the following paragraphs 
we shall therefore attempt an analysis of the generic terms 
‘dialect’ and ‘language’ with a view of ultimately determining 
whether dialect-forms and language-forms are perceptual objects 
or not. 


14.—Like all historical objects, the language of a people 
presents static and dynamic problems. In the /irst case it is 
necessary to regard the object as stationary, and our task is to 
examine the qualities exhibited by the object at a given point of 
time. Extending such an examination over a number of succes- 
sive stages, the result of the examination of each stage marks a 
point through which the object in its development passed. In 
the second case the object is considered as being in continual 
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motion, and our task now is to determine the forces which govern 
this motion." 

For the fuli understanding of a given object it is essential that 
it should be investigated by doth methods. Such knowledge is 
made up of the results of both descriptive-historical and explan- 
atory-analytical treatment. 


15.—But popular concepts are not the result of such a purely 
scientific investigation. A large part of the elements of which 
popular concepts consist is, no doubt, of a static or dynamic 
character. Buta naive observation couples with them elements 
which cannot be assigned to either class, elements which are in 
no way inherent in the object itself, but connected with it by 
external ties, viz. temporal or local contiguity. I propose to call 
these elements ‘ associative elements.’ So elements of the percept 
‘lamp’ may associatively enter into the concept ‘light,’ or those 
of ‘a court of law’ into that of ‘justice.’? For practical purposes 
this associative admixture causes little or no inconvenience because 
the total picture is of sufficient clearness. When, however, these 
same terms are used for scientific purposes the heterogeneous 


character of their composition gives rise to much ambiguity and, 
consequently, of controversy. In this case it becomes a matter of 
importance to distinguish between the various elements which 
make up the concept, especially with a view to remove the 
dangerous associative elements. 


16.—How, then, does the concept of a dialect* originate, and of 
what character are the elements composing it? 

The concept originally is not the result of scientific investigation, 
but of naive observation. The naive person expects every one to 
talk like himself. Hence the fact that his neighbor talks like 


1 Quite similarly we may, in mathematics, regard a curve either as a system 
of discrete points ov as the track of a point moving under the influence of 
certain forces. And no bridge leads from the system of discrete points to the 
continuum, 

2It is especially where the other elements are weak, indistinct, and insuffi- 
cient to produce a clear concept, that the latter is supported, as it were, bya 
frame-work of associative elements. 

’The most important points affecting the scientific study of dialects were 
brought out in the controversy regarding the boundaries of Romance dialects, 
which is admirably summarized by A. Horning in Zt. f. roman. Philol. (1893), 
XVIII 160 ¢ ff. Cf. also Paul’s second chapter, where im wesentlichen einheit- 
lich (pp. 35, 37) equals my ‘subjectively uniform.’ 
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himself fails to arouse his attention or interest. This fact, indeed, 
is not noted by him until he is confronted by a group of indi- 
viduals differing from him in their speech. The contrast for the 
first time makes him realize the zdentity of speech of himself and 
the members of his group. This speech-identity of his group he 
conceives of as the dialect of his group. 

Dynamic elements, therefore, originally never enter into the 
make-up of this concept. They are without value for the imme- 
diate purpose for which the concept was created ; for the forces to 
which identity and diversity of speech are due have no direct 
bearing on the contrast between ‘like speech’ and ‘unlike speech.’ 

Static elements, on the other hand, are largely present. In 
calling the speech-identity of a group its dialect we have com- 
bined in this concept a large number of judgments passed on the 
quality of the speech of a certain number of individuals, singling 
out their speech from that of the rest and claiming likeness for it. 
The term dialect thus expresses a certain relation of the speech 
of some individuals to that of other individuals. It must vary as 
this relation varies, and a dialect, D, may be regarded as a 
function of this relation, R: D = F 

But the concept of a dialect is not wholly made up of static 
elements. Speech is indissolubly linked to the speaking indi- 
vidual. And, consequently, wholly heterogeneous elements asso- 
ciatively enter into our concept which, for want of a better term, 
might be called ‘ethnological.’ 

After the contrast of speech of two groups 4 and B had been 
noted and found expression in the formation of the concepts 
‘A-dialect’ and ‘#-dialect,’ it became evident that these dialectal 
groups corresponded to certain political groups. And the more 
normal and primitive the conditions, the closer must have been 
the similarity between these groups, the stronger, therefore, also 
the associative tie by which they were held together. The inevi- 
table result was a fusion in which elements of one concept passed 
over into the other. Thus the concept ofa dialect, which arose 
from the necessity of marking the relation of a certain kind of 
speech to another kind of speech, by this admixture of ethno- 
logical elements departs somewhat from its original connotation 
and comes to be used not only with reference to a certain relation 
existing between two kinds of speech, but also denoting a given 
speech as characteristic of a given political group; and thus part 
of its purely abstract character is lost. 
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17.—After we have thus determined the character of the 
elements of which the popular concept of a dialect is composed, 
we turn to examine somewhat minutely the exact manner of 
procedure in the formation of this concept. 

The knowledge which we obtain concerning speech is either 
subjective or objective. 

The knowledge which is based upon the direct acoustic sense- 
impressions conveyed to our brain by the speech-sounds I term 
subjective. 

Objective knowledge of speech, on the other hand, is based on 
a direct examination of the stimuli producing our sensations. 

Neither one of these two methods can rightly claim a superiority 
over the other. Both alike are experimental. They differ only 
in that the objects of investigation differ. In the former case we 
examine sensations, in the latter case stimulz. Their results, 
therefore, can never be said to conflict. For, if the results 
obtained by one method are not like those obtained by means of 
the other, the diversity merely shows that sensation and stimulus 
are two different things. 


18.—In the naive observation which formed the concept of a 
dialect the objective method played no part. It was formed 
wholly subjectively, i. e. it is based on sensations only, not on a 
knowledge of the s¢#mu/i which gave rise to these sensations. 

Such subjective knowledge is characterized by these qualities : 

I. Our sensations are imperfect. For— 

(a) They are of moderate sensitiveness. Certain stimuli are 
not perceived at all. There is an upper and lower limit for 
audible tones; variations of a stimulus within certain bounds are 
not discovered ; etc. 

(6) They are subject to deception, as in the case of visual 
illusions. 

II. They lack uniformity. For their degree of accuracy 
depends— 

(a) On practice, as in judging distances, weights, etc., and 

(4) On attention. This is of especial importance where, as in 
speaking, a complex object (the spoken word) can be observed 
for a short time only. As it is possible to attend to only one 
thing at a time, a short observation-time will necessarily prevent 
all qualities of the object from being eguadly attended to. 
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From this it appears that in subjectively forming the concept of 
a dialect we may @ priori assume— 

(a) That certain stimuli, though present, were disregarded 
because they were not perceived. 

(46) That the ratio of two or more sensations permits no direct 
inference as to the ratio of the corresponding stimuli. 

(c) That the results must vary in direct proportion to both 
practice and attention of the observer. 


19.—By this method the naive observer classifies the speech of 
the individuals surrounding him, and, as we saw above, by a 
perdBaors into the ethnological yévos, these individuals themselves. 
The speech which is like his he groups into one class; the speech 
which is different from his into a second class. As in all classifi- 
cation, he thus simplifies the comprehension of a large number of 
individual objects. Like all generic names, the name of a dialect 
does not stand for any perceptual object, but expresses a peculiar 
relation of a series of perceptual objects. It stands, not for a 
sense-percept, but for the particular manner in which we have 
viewed and grouped a number of sense-percepts. 


20.—Two ways are open for such classification : 

I, We may begin by tracing a certain system of boundary lines 
within which we include kindred objects. But very frequently 
such boundary /imes cannot be drawn, and in their stead we have 
boundary zones. J. Simon and others experimentally showed 
this to be the case in dialect-boundaries, and many similar 
instances might be added. 

II. But instead of starting from the periphery, we may also 
select a center around which a number of kindred objects are 
grouped in concentric circles, the radius of these circles being 
inversely proportional to the degree of similarity with the center. 

If we choose for such a center one of the many concrete objects 
which are to be classified, I propose to call this a concrete center. 
If, on the other hand, we construct the center on the basis of the 
concrete objects, none of them being absolutely identical with it, 
I will call this an zdea/ center. 


21.—Let us first examine the manner in which such an zdea/ 
center may be constructed. We must distinguish here between 
two possibilities : 
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I. If we classify single qualities expressible in numbers (e. g. 
weight, distance, etc.), the zdeal center is equal to the mean of 
these quality-numbers.’ 

Around the mean thus obtained the variations may be grouped. 

And such a classification is of especial interest because certain 
mathematical theories may be directly brought to bear on it. 
For Quetelet showed in 1846 (Lettres sur la théorie des probab. 
appliq. aux sciences mor. et pol. Lett. XVIII 119) that the 
different variations grouped around such a mean may be regarded 
as so many fallible measurements of this same mean, and that 
therefore the Law of the Frequency of Error may be applied to 
them.? We shall return to this point below (§26). 

II. But if we classify not szagle qualities, but whole objects, we 
construct our ideal center in a somewhat different way. 

We begin by comparing all objects (0,0,...0,) as to their 
qualities. It will then appear— 

(a) That certain qualities are present in the same degree or 
manner in all objects (constant qualities). 

(6) Certain qualities are present in all objects, but o/ in the 
same degree or manner (variable qualities). 

(c) Certain qualities are present in some objects and absent in 
others (variable qualities). 

Our ideal center, O, must then be constructed in such a manner 
that it will contain a// qualities enumerated above under (a) and 
those qualities enumerated under (4) and (c) iz the most charac- 
teristic manner or degree, by which is meant that manner or 
degree which will permit the variations as they appear in the 


1 Whether this mean should be the arithmetical mean, 


n 


or the geometric mean, 
MM = aff 


must depend on the nature of the case. If, e. g., we have a series of weights, 
the weight-center will be the arithmetical mean. If, on the other hand, we 
deal with such sensations as come under Weber-Fechner’s law (viz. sensation 
= log. stimulus), the geometric mean must be substituted (cf. Galton, Proc. 
Roy. Soc. Lond. (1879), XXIX 365). 

2Cf. on this also Stieda, Archiv f. Anthropol. XIV 167; Galton, Proc. Roy. 
Soc. (1879), XXIX 365; McAlister, ibid., p. 367; Galton, ibid. (1889), XLV 
135, and the applications by Galton (above), Davenport and Bullard, Proc, Am. 
Ac. Arts and Sci. (1897), XXXII, No. 4, and Brewster, ibid., No. 15. 
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concrete objects to be most easily deduced from it. This deduc- 
tion in all historical sciences is genetic. The qualities falling 
under (4) and (c) will therefore be given to O in such degree and 
manner as will make it possible to regard them as the sources 
from which the individual variations may have developed. I say 
advisedly ‘may have developed,’ because by such a method of 
comparison we can never obtain results for which more than a 
possibility can be claimed. Certainty could only be gained by 
experimentally watching the actual progress of development. 
Strictly speaking, we do not veconstruct ‘parent’-forms, but we 
construct them. Only when we have been able to observe an 
object during its period of evolution are we able to reconstruct by 
retracing the course of development. For in this case the course 
of development is given. In the construction of ‘parent’-forms 
by the comparative method, however, the course of development 
from the unknown ‘parent’-form, y, to the present form, a, is not 
experimentally determined; it is not given, but inferred. We 
deal here with two unknown quantities. And this makes it very 
problematic that the result of such a construction will be exactly 
identical with the real prehistoric ‘parent’-form. It will be more 
or less similar to it; but real identity would be a mere matter of 
chance, obtained rather despite of our method than by means of 
it. And cogent proof of such identity must always be lacking.’ 

A comparison of any one concrete object 0, with the ideal 
center O will then show that 0, varies from O ezther in lacking a 
quality which O has, ov in possessing a quality which O lacks, or 
in possessing a quality in a degree or manner differing from that 


of O. 


22.—The ideal center constructed in the preceding paragraph 
has, of course, no perceptual existence. But suppose that after 
the construction of such an ideal center it should be found that 
one of the concrete objects to be classified shows no variation 
from it, that, e. g., 0, = O. 

In this case it is plain that we might discard O altogether and 
substitute 9, in its place. This concrete object 0, would then 
appear in a double rdle, viz. fivs¢ as one of the many concrete 
objects forming the series 0,0,...0,, and second as ideal center 
or type of this series. 


1Cf, Wundt, Logik, II 47. 
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And in ¢his case the ideal center really does possess perceptual 
existence, and we distinguished it from the zdea/ type of §21 by 
calling it concrete type. 


23.— Whenever, therefore, we have to deal with generic terms 
or types we must examine in each case whether we have to do 
with an ideal or a concrete type. This examination will be our 
next task, and by it I hope to show that a dialect-form differs 
from a language-form in that the former is a concrete type, while 
the latter is an ideal one. 


24.—For this purpose it is necessary to investigate those indi- 
vidual objects which, in the manner discussed in §21, II, are fused 
into the generic concept of a dialect. These elements are, of 
course, the speech-forms of the various members of the dialectal 
unit, which may be designated as U|U,...U,. But ‘speech- 
form of a member of a dialectal unit’ is itself a generic concept. 
It is based on the sum of momentary utterances .. . Of 
each member, and our attention must therefore be first directed 
toward these momentary utterances. 


25.—The basis for any given momentary utterance (wz) of an 
individual is a certain psycho-physical condition or diathesis A.’ 
In this respect language does not differ from any other move- 
ment. As the expressive movement of a gesture affects our 
sight, so the expressive movement which gives rise to the spoken 
word affects our hearing. Asa repeated gesture is not the same 
as the first original gesture, so the repeated utterance is not the 
same as the first original utterance. Neither the gesture nor 
utterance has a latent existence during the interval; but the 
original gesture or utterance on the one hand, and the repeated 
gesture or utterance on the other hand, are linked together, not 
directly, but zzdirectly by the psycho-physical diathesis of which 
they are respectively the results. This diathesis remains; its 
results absolutely vanish. Consequently the repeated momentary 
utterances do not exist independently of each other, but as effects 
of their respective psycho-physical diathesis; so that as long 
as this diathesis remains the same, the utterances will remain so 


also. 


Paul, I believe, was the first to introduce these psychological and physio- 
logical considerations into linguistic literature. 
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But while we may thus speak of repeated utterances as results 
of a given diathesis, it is conversely true that this diathesis itself 
is in turn the product of all the speech movements which have 
gone before. For the strength of the diathesis depends on 
practice. The constancy of a diathesis is proportionate to the 
number of repetitions of the movement, and the probability that 
a given movement wi// de performed in a given way is the 
stronger the oftener such movement fas been so performed. 

The first utterance, ~,, creates a weak diathesis, A, on account 
of which a second utterance, u,, will be similar to z,; but, like 
every subsequent utterance, w, will react on A and strengthen it. 
In the adult, therefore, the diathesis, under normal conditions, 
must be constant and the utterances belonging to it alike, 


(Because A is of increasing stability, #, = =... 


26.—It must be borne in mind that in these observations like- 
ness and unlikeness are determined by purely subjective methods. 
It is not denied that variations may exist and could be discovered 
by an objective examination. All that is claimed is, that if such 
variations exist they are not perceived as such, artly because 
our senses are not keen enough, partly because our attention is 
not directed to them, Aartly because we compare sensations which 
do not follow each other in quick succession, but the memory of 
one sensation is separated from the next similar sensation by a 
longer or shorter interval, and partly for the following reason: 
Suppose that we have z variations (v,v,...%,) grouped around 
the type or mean . Suppose, further, that of these variations 
a few lying close to v, and », (i. e. close to either extreme) are 
sensibly perceptible; but that those variations lying between v, 


V Ux 


n 


and v, are not perceptibly different from the type V. The Law 
of the Frequency of Error teaches, then, that of all ~ variations 
the greatest number is bunched closely around VY. That is, by 
far the greater percentage of these 2 variations must fall between 
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v, and v,, and is therefore sensibly perceived as egual to V. 
Consequently the effect of 2 variations on the diathesis is not 
alike. Fora large number of these variations, being perceived 
as V, strengthens the diathesis, and the number of variations 
whose difference from V zs perceived is in many cases far too 
weak to act as a disturbing element. 


27.—We have seen in §25 that repeated momentary utterances 
of the same individual are subjectively perceived as alike. If we 
now form the type U of the whole series of these momentary 
utterances (uv, ...%,), we may, under these conditions, take any 
wu as such a type, and we thus obtain a concrete type: 


We may, in other words, take a given momentary utterance of an 
individual, say u,, as representative of his average utterance U, 
because there is an overwhelming probability that the diathesis 
which gave rise to ~,, and itself was the product of the whole 
series uz, to u,, will produce an uw, and uw, which will be, subjec- 
tively, like 


28.—Having thus determined of what character the average 
utterance of an individual is, we must now compare the average 
utterances U1 U,...U, of the various members of a dialectal 
unit, on which, as we saw above, our concept of a dialect is 
founded. 

Now, at the time when the concept of a dialect was first formed 
they must have been subjectively alike, for this very likeness was 
the cause for combining them intoaclass. And if all U’s were 
alike, their bases, viz. the respective diatheses (A,A,...A,) of the 
various members of the dialectal group, must have been very 
similar. 

Again, in the case of normal accessions to the dialectal group, 
viz. by birth, the diathesis of each child was formed by the sum- 
total of its utterances. And these utterances being, consciously 
and unconsciously, fashioned after the utterances of its surround- 
ings, would naturally produce in each child a diathesis similar to 
the diatheses around it. 

But suppose that, for reasons which need not be discussed 
here, new members of a dialectal group should perceptibly differ 
from the rest. In this case we may plainly see how the admixture 


| 
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of the heterogeneous ethnological elements (cf. end of §16) will 
tend to vitiate the very connotation which the concept originally 
possessed. For we have seen that it was devised to denote a 
likeness, to unite in one class the speech of individuals talking 
alike. To group together a number of individuals in a dialectal 
group when their speech differs is plainly a contradiction in 
terms. And such grouping does, in fact, not rest on the basis on 
which the original concept of the dialect was formed, but on an 
entirely different, heterogeneous basis, viz. sameness of origin or 
nationality. The introduction of this double standard is the 
source of vagueness and ambiguity, to which reference was made 
in §16. And for scientific purposes it is certainly essential to 
remove from the concept of a dialect these heterogeneous, ethno- 
logical elements and confine it most strictly to its original sense. 
Suppose, then, that new members added to the folitical group 
which, up to that time, had continued to be identical with the 
dialectal group, do perceptibly differ in speech from the rest. It 
will simply mean that this identity of political group and dialectal 
group has ceased, and that we now have ¢wo (or more) dialectal 
groups within the same political group. 

From these observations it will be apparent that from the very 
definition of a dialectal group we must assume all U’s of its 
members to be subjectively alike, from which a corresponding 
similarity of the respective diatheses (A, . . . A,) may be inferred. 

The diagram below may serve to represent the relations to the 
dialect D of the diatheses A,A,A, of the various members of a 
dialectal unit; of the average speech of each member, U,U,U,; 
and of the momentary utterances of three such members, viz. 
u,u,u, and and utuur: 


| 
D 
Y, 
/\\ 
A, A, 
Now, if Me, 
then 
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also U,=U,=U,; 
also D. 


And because U, = u,, therefore D also = u,. 

Or, in other words, any momentary utterance (z) of any member 
of a dialectal unit may be taken as a type of the dialectal utter- 
ance. And because any z is a concrete, perceptual entity, all 
dialectal utterances are concrete, perceptual entities. 


29.—We may therefore now define thus :—A dialect is the sum 
of all dialectal utterances. A dialectal utterance is the type of the 
average (typical) utterances of the members of a dialectal unit. 
This average utterance is subjectively equal to any one momen- 
tary utterance. The type referred to is therefore concrete, and 
any one momentary utterance of a member of a dialectal group 
may be taken as representing a dialectal utterance. A dialectal 
unit is constituted by the speech of all those persons in whose 
utterances variations are not sensibly perceived or attended to. 
A dialectal unit, especially at first, may coincide with an ethno- 
logical unit, but such coincidences grow rarer as development 
continues. 


30.—There finally remains to be examined the term ‘perceptible 
variation’ which has been used throughout, and which we have 
found to be the one criterion according to which a dialectal group 
must be determined. The more exactly we can, therefore, draw 
the line between those variations which ave subjectively perceived 
and those which are zo/ so perceived, the more sharply shall we 
be able to distinguish what lies within a dialectal group from that 
which lies without. 

There appears to be but one method of ascertaining whether 
two utterances are subjectively felt to agree or to differ, and that 
is to take the testimony of the persons whose sensations form the 
subject of our inquiry. There is indeed no other way of deter- 
mining a dialectal group than to take the testimony of the men 
who are to compose it. For the very reason that the concept of 
a dialect is formed wholly on a subjective basis, all objective tests 
are barred out. 

The question whether the inhabitants of two villages, A and 
B, beiong to the same dialectal group can only be answered on 
the testimony of the villagers as to whether they believe they 
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speak alike. They are the court of last resort, from which there 
is no appeal. And occasionally a nickname or a jest will be 
prima facie evidence of the fact that the villagers of A clearly 
feel the difference of their speech from that of B. 

But he who is unwilling to operate with so uncertain and 
variable a quantity as a dialect thus appears to be, will be forced 
to discard this subjective attempt at classification and substitute 
for it some new objective arrangement. 


31.—In §26 we grouped x objective variations around a center 
Vand assumed that the variations lying between v, and v, were 
not sensibly perceptible, while those which lie between v, and v, 
and between v, and v, were sensibly perceptible: 


9) 
Vy 


And we have seen in the preceding paragraph how the two 
points, v, and v,, can be experimentally fixed. Whatever lies 
between them is intra-dialectal ; what lies outside is extra-dialectal. 
These extra-dialectal variations (between v, and v, and between 
v, and v,) ave alike in that they are always sensibly perceived; 
they differ in the degree in which they affect the ease and clear- 
ness with which a given word may be understood. For, as con- 
veyance of ideas is the chief aim of language, everything which 
stands in the way of an utterance being understood is of the 
greatest moment. But it is plain that the nearer the center a 
perceptible variation lies, the more easily will the utterance con- 
taining it be understood ; the farther away from the center it lies, 
the more will it interfere with the understanding of the utterance, 
until it absolutely prevents the utterance from being understood. 


32.—If we now continue our classification of speech along the 
same lines which led to the formation of the concept of a dialect, 
we may proceed to unite two or more dialects into a dialect- 
family ; two or more dialect-families into a language; and two or 
more languages into a language-family. But whereas a dialect- 
form, as we have seen (§28, end), is a concrete type and hence a 
perceptual entity, the speech-forms of the types enumerated here 
are ideal types and have no perceptual existence. No one 
concrete utterance belonging to any of these three classes may, 
as in the case of a dialect, be taken as concrete type, because in 
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each such concrete utterance one or more variable elements fer- 
ceptibly vary. The typical utterance is here szmz/ar to all con- 
crete utterances, but Zke none. Remove the perceptible variation,’ 
and these classes revert into the dialect whose distinguishing 
mark is the imperceptible variation of its variables. The whole 
may be illustrated by the following diagram, in which the classes 
are represented as (logical) functions of a series of constant (Latin 
letters) and variable (Greek letters) elements. The variable 
elements whose variations are not subjectively perceived are 
enclosed in brackets. 


VARIABLE ELEMENTS. 


A 


ConsTANT Variations Variations 
SPEECH-FORM OF ELEMENTS. perceived. not perceived. 


6. A Language-family, Z/=F(q rs t a B y [4] [e]) 
5. A particular Language, =F (q rs t a B y [5] [e]) 
4. A Dialect-family, DM=F(q rst a b y [4] [e]) 
3. A Dialect, D=F(q rst a be [4]  [e]) 
2. Average Utterance of a 


member of a dialectal 

unit, U=F(qq rst a be [ad] [e]) 
1. Momentary Utterance 

of a member of a dia- 

lectal unit, ao=Fiq t a be [4] [e]) 


33-—If I have succeeded in showing that an insurmountable 
bar thus separates language-forms from dialectal forms, that the 
latter are perceptual objects while the former are imaginary, it 
follows that from the very nature of the case the perceptual 
reconstruction of language-forms is impossible. When a given 
form is said to be German we thereby mean that it is a member 
of a large mass which, for convenience sake, we have accustomed 
ourselves to group together on account of certain resemblances 
exhibited by all members. But while we may thus classify a 
given form as German or Greek, just as we might classify a given 
animal as a bird or a fish, it is as impossible to construct, inferen- 
tially, a German form or a Greek form as it is to construct a fish 
ora bird. Or, to be more exact, the result of these constructions 
in either case will be an ideal type for which only an illogical 
hypostasis could claim a past reality. 


1Perceptibility is the gewisse maass of Paul (p. 36) which variations must 
reach in order to result in dialectspaltung. 
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34.—It would be very rash to deny the value of constructive 
parent forms because perceptual reality cannot be claimed for 
them. Their distinct value lies, however, as indicated above, in 
the fact that they are the means by which we classify and arrange 
a given number of existing forms. The posited Indo-European 
gen- signifies that Latin gen-, Avestan zan-, Sanskrit jan-, etc., 
belong together. To claim more means losing one’s self in a 
maze of speculative possibilities. So it is, of course, perfectly 
proper to say that the I.E. possessed the vowels a, e, 9, if it is 
borne in mind that, in doing so, we simply maintain that there is 
sufficient evidence to show that all prehistoric I.E. dialects (which 
form the bases of the historical I.E. languages) possessed these 
vowels at stages of their development antedating the historical 
epochs. This evidence, however, is of sufficient to warrant a 
claim that these three vowels belonged to the whole prehistoric 
period of I.E. speech, or to settle the question as to their original 
independence. It is impossible to prove or to disprove on such 
evidence any of the points involved in the controversy outlined 
by Bechtel, Hauptprobleme, p. 63 f. 

The sum total of inferred forms does not give us a true picture 
of any language ever spoken; nay, even the single forms cannot 
lay claim to being representatives, true in every detail, of words 
ever in actual use. Yet it is only by reducing the results of our 
investigations to such formulae that they become convenient 
enough to be easily handled and permit a clear arrangement of 
the facts of a language. It is a significant fact and a sign of clear 
logic that Schleicher’s great successor, Brugmann, in the Grund- 
riss, does not follow his predecessor in placing on the title-page 
an ‘Indo-European parent language’ alongside of the historical 
languages. 

The danger increases if, after infusing life into a parent lan- 
guage constructed by our own hands after the defective method 
examined above, we proceed to erect upon it as a basis a lofty 
superstructure of mythological or sociological inferences. Inves- 
tigations of this character, which are beset by enormous diffi- 
culties even when carried on under the most favorable conditions, 
must necessarily see their ends defeated, if based upon material 
so unfit because designed for entirely different purposes. The 
method of Usener in his Gétternamen (1896), and Wernicke 
(Pauly’s Real-Encyclop., 2d ed., vol. II, ‘Apollo’) is a most 
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healthy reaction, which will result in placing positive results in 
the place of unprovable and often improbable hypotheses. 

There are certain limitations which are inherent in, and common 
to, all historical sciences. Their objects must be clearly defined 
in space and intime. They all start where tradition, in one form 
or another, begins. It is true that inferences may be permitted 
as to what lies beyond this boundary line which divides the 
historic from the prehistoric. But these inferences must be 
confined to the period immediately preceding the beginnings of 
tradition. The farther they depart from it, the more shadowy, 
general, and unreal they become, because the data of time and 
space are wanting, and without them historical investigation 
becomes impossible. 


University. HANNS OERTEL. 
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IV.—CONCLUDING NOTES ON THE ORIGIN OF THE 
GERUND AND GERUNDIVE. 


In the A. J. P., vol. XV, part 2, July, 1894, pp. 194-216, there 
was published my first essay on ‘The Origin of the Gerund and 
Gerundive,’ and in a subsequent number (A. J. P. XVI, July, 1895, 
p. 217, n. 1) were given some ‘ Addenda et Corrigenda’ thereto. 

The first essay was supplemented, in A. J. P. XVI, July, 1895, 
pp. 217-222, by ‘Further Notes on the Origin of the Gerund and 
Gerundive.’ 

The present paper consists of what may fitly be called ‘Con- 
cluding Notes on the Origin of the Gerund and Gerundive,’ 
together with a ‘Precise Statement of My View.’ 


Before turning attention to the further consideration’ of the 
main propositions which I sought to establish in the two papers 
already published,’ I should like to give, concerning the said 
papers themselves, the following 


Addenda et Corrigenda :-— 


A.J. P. XV 198, 1.13: For “This suffix -do may, so far as 
Latin alone is concerned, represent,” etc., read: “This suffix -do 
might, so far as Latin alone ts concerned (that is to say, if there 
were no Osc.-Umbr. forms of the Gerundive to be taken into 
account), represent,” etc.° 


1See infra, pp. 444 sqq. 2?Namely, A. J. P. XV 194-216, XVI 217-222. 

3’ There are two other remarks on this page, viz. 198, which may require 
slight amendment: 

ll. 15-16: For “ 4/dhé- ‘place,’ or rather ‘make,’ since the Idg. 4/dhé- has 
lost its meaning ‘place’ in Italic, and retained only that of ‘to make,’” read: 
“ /dhé- ‘to make’ or ‘to place.’””—-The meaning ‘to place’ is preserved appa- 
rently in (a) con-do (see Brugmann, Grundr. I, §370, p. 282), ad-d6 (Brugmann, 
op. cit. I, §507, Rem.), cvédo (see Brugmann, op. cit. I, §507, Rem., and II, 
§160, 1, p. 479; and also A. J. P. XV 207), and in (6) prae-ficto (whence frae- 
fectus) and in-ficid (the original meaning of which appears to have been ‘to 
place, put, or dip something in something else’). 

ll. 31-33: For “He shews that in the middle of a word in some cases we 
find Idg. d# represented in Latin by d,” read: ‘‘ He shews that medial Idg. df, 
unless followed by 7, /, or preceded by 7, « (%) and perhaps m, is represented 
in Latin by @.” 
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XV 199, 1. 33: After the word “ dhiyam-dha-” omit the words 
“quoted above.”—On a Greek parallel to this word see further 
infra, p. 441, s. v. “XV 205, Il. 21-26.” 


XV 201, 1.6 and note 2, 1.1: It is here observed that ‘‘the 
suffixes -dho- and -do- are not frequent in forming Greek nouns 
like Lat. rudidus, etc.” I ventured, however, to hazard one 
Greek example of -do-, namely, xépu-do-s ‘crested lark’ (with 
which, in order to shew that there was no objection to the view 
that its do- might come from a verb, I compared Gk. xepao-qdpos 
xepo-gédpos and Lat. corni-fer corni-ger). 

Beside the suffix -do- thus seen in xépu-d0-s, we may possibly see 
the suffix -dho- in the parallel bird-name xépvu-6o-s (if rightly thus 
analysed) ‘crested trochilus.’ 

In a recent article in Bezzenberger’s Beitrage, XXII, pp. 128- 
130, Dr. W. Prellwitz furnishes us with a very interesting example 
shewing -dho- (given infra, p. 441). 

From the concluding remarks of the article in question (quoted 
infra, p. 446) we are led to hope that a forthcoming treatise by 
the same scholar will give us further examples of Greek nouns 
formed with the suffixes -do- and -dho-. 


XV 201, note 2,1. 22: After “This explanation of -dhz” add: 
“namely, that it is derived from the Idg. ¥ dhé-.” 


XV 201, at the end of note 2, add: “P. S.—It may be equally 
possible to regard this -dhz as a case-form belonging to the same 
group as Gk. -Oev -0a -Oai -Ony, etc. [cf. the groups 2d neu nez 
nat noi, etc. (Per Persson in Idg. Forsch., vol. II, pp. 199 sqq.), 
ke kev kal xa, 87 dai -da(m) dé], these and such like primi- 
tive particles being generally considered to shew forms with 
varying vowel representing various case-forms. 

But, whether the z of -dhz be explained in this way or as in the 
actual text of the note (i.e. A. J. P. XV, p. 201, note 2), my 
derivation of -dhz as from the Idg.  dhé- (a derivation in which 
it is gratifying to note that Prof. E. W. Fay concurs’) is nowise 
affected.” 

XV 204, 1. 5: For read ‘ ahimer'c' or 
ahimernic’.” See Brugmann, Grundr. II, §§27 and 163 (as 
amended by A. J. P. XV 204, n. 1). 


204, 1.6: For “ahu-mer‘c’” read “ahu-mer'c.” 


1A.J. P. XVI, 1895, p. 2. 
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XV 205, 1.1: Read beside xeparoddpos and xepo- 

XV 205, ll. 21-26: The explanation here given of Lat. vindex 
and za#dex,as compounds wherein the prior member is an accu- 
sative case governed by the second member—(a class of compounds 
which, in A. J. P. XV 203 sqq. and XVI 217 sqq., I have illus- 
trated from Sanskrit, Avestic, Greek, Italic and Lithuanian)—is 
supported also by W.M. Lindsay, The Lat. Lang., 1894, chh. 
III, §16, VIII, §95, p. 544, and by P. Giles, Short Manual of 
Comparative Philology, 1895, §284, p. 215. 

So also W. Prellwitz (in Bezzenberger’s Beitrage, XXII, pp. 
128, 129), who there adds from Greek the following very inter- 
esting example of such composition : 

Or *6:a-6(n)—the base of *6:a-6sos whence Olacos eine 
versammlung, die einer gottheit zu ehren opfer, chore, aufziige 
u. dg]. veranstaltet’”’ (Prellwitz, 1. c.)—is to be equated with Skr. 
dhiyam-dh(a@) “‘‘das anschauen worauf richtend’ (dha- ‘setzen’), 
daher von menschen ‘andachtig,’ von gottern ‘achtsam’”’ (a word 
which I had already given in A.J. P. XV, pp. 200, 203, as an 
instance of a compound the prior member of which is an accu- 
sative case governed by the second member), *@a’ being an 
accus. sing. (identical with Skr. dhiyam) governed by the second 
member of the compound. 

[Several more examples of such compounds, which apparently 
have escaped the notice of Prellwitz, are to be found (as above 
mentioned) in A. J. P. XVI, pp. 217 sqq.] 

Further Latin instances :— 

zocundus [with 6 due to the @ of ‘acundus (from which it is 
etymologically to be separated ’*)] zdcundus [the latter only in late 
Latin]—the zoc- whereof is generally identified with the zdc- of 
zocus tocare*—is probably to be, regarded as a compound of this 
class, representing originally *dcum-do-s ‘giving merriment, 
giving pleasure.’ 

rotundus should also be added here, if the explanation of it 
offered by Dr. Prellwitz (cf. infra, p. 443, and see infra, p. 446) be 
correct. 


1Seen also (according to Prellwitz, 1. c.) in @a-ydévec, whose literal meaning 
is held by Prellwitz to be ‘ huld-zeuger.’ 

2See R. S. Conway in the Class. Rev., vol. V, 1891, p. 300 4, ad fin. 

*So, for instance, Conway, |. c. 
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XV 206: On Larviscolus and legiscrepa see further A. J. P. 
XVI, p. 220. 


XV* 208, 209: The derivation here offered of venundo and 
pessumdo finds an advocate also in W. M. Lindsay, Class. Rev., 
vol. VII (1893), p. 106, n. 1,7 and The Lat. Lang. (1894), ch. 
VIII, p. 544. 

XV 212,1. 22: It was here observed that Osc. eehiianasim 
was “of uncertain meaning.” But I now think so no longer. In 
an article on ‘The Italic Verb eehiia- ehia-, published in the 
Class. Rev., vol. X, May, 1896, I venture to think that I have 
offered the correct explanation of this Oscan word. 


XV 212 ad fin.: “timt-du-s : timen-du-s,” etc.—Pairs of such 
compounds shewing in the one case a bare stem as prior member, 
in the other a full case-form, are not rare in the Idg. languages. 
Cf., e. g., the following : 


VED.-SKR.: 


dhanada-* :  dhanam-jaya-* 
AVESTIC : 
ahumer'c-* :  ahiimer'c-, standing for *aham-mer'c-° 


virajan- (: Skr. 
virahaén-)*:  virenjan-, standing for *virvem-jan-* 


GREEK :' 
mupopdpos® : -mup-dédpos® 
moda-verrnp > 
: pvo-gdvos® 
BiBXtoypagos” : 
: 


'XV 208: Concerning the explanation given of talam-facio in XV 208, I 
would add the following note: “Even granting that pa/am was originally a- 
fem. accus. sing., it is, however, quite possible that at the time of its compo- 
sition with facio the purely adverbial meaning of the word had become 
established, and the true explanation of the word (as acc. fem. sing. of a 
substantive) forgotten. Of course, if this be so, palam-facio is not here a case 
in point.” 

2 Referred to again, infra, p. 445. 

3A, J. P. XV 199. *A. J. P. XV 203. 5A, J. P. XV 204. 

6A. J. P. XV 204, and herein, supra, p. 440. 

7In addition to the examples here cited, see, further, the letter of Dr. 
Prellwitz cited infra, p. 446. 
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mavrénrns : 
aeaddpos* 

xeparoddpos® \ 
Exhoddpos* : * 
reparockéros * :  repacxémos, Standing for *repac-cxoros * 

Ovoo-xdos* 

6un-Kéos* 
: 4 Oun-ddxos° 
Oun-mddos 
6un-payos” 
LATIN: 

turidicus® : tudex, standing for *2us-dex® 
muricidus" muscipula® 
Larifuga'"  Laris(= Lares)-colus' 
legirupa" legis(= leges)-crepa' 
(Skr. bhaga-dhéya- merenda® 
lepidus zocundus.° 


XV 213,11: “If from y dhé-.” A reference to XV 202, Il. 
14-16, will explain the point of this “‘if.” 


XV 215, ll.6,7: A still simpler explanation of rotundus is 
now offered by Dr. Prellwitz (cf. supra, p. 441, and see infra, p. 
446). 

XVI 218,1.14: Add: With respect to the second of the two 
suggested explanations of Lesb. dixacxéros, compare the following 
remark of Brugmann, Grundr., vol. II, §161, p. 487: ‘No doubt 
dix-y has replaced an older *&¢ = Skr. dis.” And, for : 
dix-n, COMpare kpdk-a : Kpdx-n aNd : GAK-7. 


XVI 218, 1.30: On the vocalism of Lat. cavéd see now the 
essay on ‘The Establishment and Extension of the Law of 
Thurneysen and Havet,’ A. J. P. XVI, Dec. 1895, p. 448. 


XVI 222, n. 1, ll. 13-15: For “Umbr. pane” read “Umbr. 
pane,” 


1A, J.P. XV 204. 2A, J. P. XV 205. 3 Herein, p. 
*A. J. P. XVI 218. 5A,J. P. XVI 219. 6A, J.P. XV 205. 
TA.J.P.XV 206. 8A. J. P. XVI 


® Given herein, supra, p. 441. 
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We may now turn our attention to the further consideration of 
the main propositions which it was the object of my two first 
papers to establish :— 


(1) That the Italic Gerundive developed itself on Italic soil, z. e. 
in other words, was purely an Italic development.’ 


Of this view I need say no more here than that it has the 
advantage of being supported by “the influence of a great 
name”*—the name of Brugmann.’ I believe the view to be 
correct as stated.* 


(2) That the Gerundive arose before the Gerund, the latter 
being a development from the former. 


In support of this proposition—advocated not only by myself 
in the two papers on the ‘Origin of the Gerund and Gerundive,’ 
A.J. P. XV 194-216, XVI 217-222, but also by such distinguished 
philologists as Dr. Joseph Weisweiler in his ‘Das Lateinische 
Participium Futuri Passivi in seiner Bedeutung und Syntaktischen 
Verwendung’ (Paderborn, 1890), Professor Karl Brugmann in 


his Grundriss, vol. IV, 1892, §1103, Rem., p. 1424, and Mr. W. 
M. Lindsay, The Latin Language, 1894, ch. VIII, §94, p. 543— 
Mr. F. W. Thomas, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, sends 
me the following communication : 

“You may be interested to note as confirmatory of your and 
Weisweiler’s” and (he might have added also) Brugmann’s and 
Lindsay’s “opinion as to the priority of the adjective in Latin, 
that, beside the Greek, the Sanscrit shews an Impersonal Gerun- 
dive, viz. in -yam and -zyam, derived from the adjective. (This 
will be found discussed by Bohtlingk in a short article ‘Ueber d. 
impersonalen Gebrauch d. Participia necess. im Sanskrit’ in the 
Zeitschrift d. Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, vol. 42, 


1888, pp. 366-9.) ” 


1See A. J. P. XV 195, 202, 212, and XVI 222, n. 1. 

2See Prof. E. W. Fay in the Proc. of the Amer. Philolog. Assoc., vol. 26, 
1895, p. Ixv. 

3 Brugmann, Grundr., vol. IV, §1103, 3, Rem. 

4“ Suppose for a moment that my first proposition is incorrect, and that the 
Italic Gerundive took its rise (not, as I have held and believe, in Prim. italic, 
but) in dg. itself. My rain propositions concerning the Origin of the Gerund 
and Gerundive would, notwithstanding, remain practically unaffected.” See 
Postscript (1), infra, p. 450. 

5See A. J. P. XV 195, 202, 215, 216 ad fin. 
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(3) That the Gerundive itself was a compound, wherein the 
prior member, consisting of the Prim. Ital. accusative infinitive 
in -m, was governed as object by the second member, the verbal 
suffix do-.” 


It was pointed out in A.J. P. XVI, p. 217, that this view is 
supported by Mr. W. M. Lindsay in his work on The Latin 
Language, 1894, ch. VIII, §§94-5, and also in his ‘Addenda et 
Corrigenda’ thereto (p. 660). I find, too, that Mr. Lindsay, in 
the Classical Review, vol. VII, 1893, p. 106, note 1, instancing 
laudandus as an example of the Gerundive, wrote “‘I would make 
-dus a Verbal Adjective ‘giving praise.’ (Cf. ruborem-do, venum- 
do.” With Mr. Lindsay’s permission, I now venture to supple- 
ment this with the following extract from a letter which, in Oct. 
1894, he wrote to me (then personally quite unknown to him): 
“T have just seen your excellent article on the ‘Origin of the 
Gerund and Gerundive’ in the Amer. Journ. of Philology. I 
have long believed that the Gerundive was a Compound of a 
Verbal Noun, in Accusative and not in Stem-form, with the root 
DO, and am delighted to read your thorough-going justification 
of the theory.” 

My view is supported also by Dr. Prellwitz (Joint-Editor of 
Bezzenberger’s Beitrage) in a letter to me (dated 1 Feb. 1896), 
which runs as follows : 

“Thre Ansicht iiber das Gerundium ist mir sehr interessant 
gewesen. Aehnliche Gedanken haben mich lange beschaftigt 
und sind dann durch andere Thatigkeit zuriickgedrangt. Dem- 
nachst hoffe ich aber Ihnen einige Sachen iibersenden zu konnen, 
die Ihrer Ansicht iiber das Gerundium, die ich vdllig billige, 
ziemlich verwandt sind.” 

This letter Dr. Prellwitz has, more recently (28 Sept. 1896), 
supplemented by a second, in which, (after courteously granting 
me permission to publish the foregoing) he gives me a first 
instalment of the promised ‘Sachen.’ He writes as follows: 

“Die Ihrer Gerundiverklarung ziemlich verwandten Aufsatze 
habe ich noch nicht zum Druck geben kénnen. 

“Ein Vorlaufer aber davon ist die Erklarung @iagos : ai. dhiyam- 
dha (B. B. 22, 128 ff.).”—See above, p. 441. 


1See A. J. P. XV 196, 198, 202. 
*See A.J. P. XV 108, 202, 203 sqq., 212, 213; XVI 218 sqq., and herein, 
PP. 441, 442, 446, 447. 
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“Wenn Accusativ + 0s von dhé- ist, so ist es auch erlaubt 
die andern Worter auf a-dos so zu trennen; ferner die Worter auf 
w-Oos, vv-Oos, u. S. W., als Composita aus Accusativen auf w, vy, 
+dhos von W dhé- zu betrachten. Die Nebenformen auf t-6os vé- 
ohne » sind dagegen mit dem reinen Stamm auf -: -v zusammen- 
gesetzt.” 

[‘‘ Endlich ist es klar,” he writes at the conclusion of his above- 
mentioned article in Bezz. Beitr. 22, “‘dass sich aus obiger Deutung 
von Giagos u. s. Ww. wichtige Folgerungen fiir die Worter auf -aéos 
und -aé-, ja auch fiir die auf -ydos ergeben.”’] 

“So ist rotundus,’”’ he continues in his letter, ‘sehr viel einfacher 
zu erklaren als Brugmann und auch Sie meinen. Es ist *vothom- 
dos (resp. -dhos) ‘Umdrehung gebend (oder machend) ’—*7éthos 
‘Umdrehung’ (mit #2 wegen ai. ratha-s und gr. émippobos), neben 
*votha (lat. rota) ‘Rad’ ist ganz regelrecht angesetzt. 

So,” he concludes his letter, “erklare ich noch eine grosse 
Anzahl von Wortern.”’* 

Numerous examples of this kind of composition (which is seen 
in the Italic Gerundive)—composition, that is, wherein the prior 
member of the compound is an accusative case governed as object 
by the second member—will have been found collected in A. J. P. 
XV 203 sqq., XVI 218 sqq., and herein, supra, pp. 442 and 443, 
and the present page. 


And now we come to the remaining proposition which I sought 
to establish, namely :— 


(4) That, unless it be assumed that the Umbr.-Osc. Gerundive 
was borrowed from Latin, its formation (assuming the latter to 
be identical with that of the Latin Gerundive) should compel us 
to regard the said suffix do- as the representative (not of ldg. dho- 
dhé-, but) of Idg. do- from Idg. do-.’ 


In A. J. P. XVI, July, 1895, p. 222 (text), at the conclusion of 
the second of the two papers on ‘The Origin of the Gerund and 


1P,S.—See further, now, a “ Sonderabdruck aus ‘ Wochenschrift fiir klas- 
sische Philologie’ (Berlin), 1897,” wherein Dr. Prellwitz, again adverting to 
the subject, writes (on p. 11): “Ich hoffe bald Zeit zu finden, um ausfiihrlich 
zu zeigen, dass -voc oder vielmehr avOoc, cvOoc, vvOoc, afog auf Accusative Sing. 
auf -av, ev, vv, a+ d. i. dhé+- os ‘machend’ zuriickgehen.” 

2See A. J. P. XV 198, 202 (text and note 3); XVI 217, note 1 (ad fin.), 222 
{text and note 1), and herein, supra, p. 439. 
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Gerundive’'—in which I had endeavoured to prove that the 
Gerundive [which (in common with Weisweiler, Brugmann, and 
Lindsay’) I held to be the earlier formation of the two*] was a 
Prim. Italic compound wherein the prior member consisted of the 
Prim. Ital. accus, infin. in -22, governed as object by the second 
member, namely, the suffix do-, and that (as said above) “unless 
it be assumed‘ that the Umbr.-Osc. Gerundive was borrowed from 
Latin, its formation (assuming the latter to be identical with that 
of the Latin Gerundive) should compel us to regard the said 
suffix dj- as the representative (not of Idg. do- from Idg. v dhé-, 
but) of Idg. do- from Idg.  dé-”—occasion was taken to touch on 
Prof. E. W. Fay's theory of ‘The Latin Gerundive -°ndo-.’ 

The latter had appeared in the same number of the A. J. P. as 
my own first paper on ‘The Origin of the Gerund and Gerundive,’ 
namely, . J. P. XV, July, 1894, pp. 217-222. 

I pointed out (XVI: 222, text) that, inasmuch as Prof. Fay’s 
theory, explaining the d of ‘The Latin Gerundive -°xdo-’ as the 

epresentative of an Idg. dh from the Idg.  dhé- (thus Lat. ferend- 
from Idg. *sherndh-)—an explanation to which, so far as the 
Latin forms alone were concerned, no objection need be raised— 
took no account whatever of the Umbr.-Osc. forms of the Gerun- 
dive, and inasmuch as (according to my view’) the latter could 
not possibly represent Idg. dh, it followed that Prof. Fay’s theory 
(with respect to which we need here concern ourselves only with 
his views on the phonetic development of Idg. dh in Italic) must 
therefore “inevitably fall to the ground.” 

With this comment on Prof. Fay’s theory I (originally) con- 
cluded my ‘Further Notes on the Origin of the Gerund and 
Gerundive’; and it was not till after I had remitted them to Prof. 
Gildersleeve for the A. J. P. that I received my copy of A. J. P. 
XVI, part 1, April, 1895 (containing Prof. Fay’s attempt to escape 
from the difficulty confronting him). 

Having observed that my remarks concerning the representation 
of Idg. dh in Italic would, unless they could be proved to be 
incorrect, tell distinctly against his own explanation of ‘The Latin 
Gerundive -°zdo-’ (as given in A.J. P. XV 217-222), Prof. Fay in 
A. J. P. XVI, April, 1895, p. 1, n. 1, brought forward certain 


1A, J. P. XV 194-216, XVI 217-222. 2 See herein, supra, p. 444. 
3See A. J. P. XV 195, 202, 215, 216 ad fin., and herein, supra, p. 444. 

* An assumption “ which does not seem very probable,” A. J. P. XVI 222. 
5See A. J. P. XV 198, 202 (text and note 3); XVI 217, note I ad fin., 222. 
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forms whereby he hoped to shew that Idg. “-zdh- gave Osc.- 
Umbr. -2p->-nd->-nn- || -n-,” i. e. in other words, that the 
-nn- ||-n- of the Osc.-Umbr. Gerundives could represent Idg. 
-nah- as well as Idg. -nd-. 

This led to my adding at the end of the ‘Further Notes on the 
Origin of the Gerund and Gerundive’ (A. J. P. XVI, July, 1895, 
pp. 217-222) a Postscript (namely, the note on p. 222) wherein I 
endeavoured to prove that “the examples adduced by Prof. Fay 
do not seem at all convincing” and that we must “therefore feel 
compelled to regard Prof. Fay’s suggestion, that Idg. -udh- gave 
Osc.-Umbr. -2p->-nd-> -nn- || as unproven.” 

In A. J. P. XVI, Dec. 1895, pp. 491-5, Prof. Fay has returned 
once more to the charge. He is, however, unable to adduce in 
support of his suggestion—that Osc.-Umbr. -22- || -2- can repre- 
sent Idg. -zdh- as well as Idg. -vd-—any further examples than 
those which he had previously given (A. J. P. XVI 1, n. 1), the 
unconvincing nature of which I had exposed (A. J. P. XVI 222, 
n. 

To my own view concerning the representation of Idg. dh in 
Italic—expressed in A. J. P. XV 198, 202 (text and note 3); XVI 
217, note 1 (ad fin.), 222 (text and note 1), and identical with that 
of Brugmann, Grundr. I, §370—I still feel bound to adhere,’ 
whether the particular Oscan word Anafviss (to which Prof. Fay 
devotes three pages*) be‘ or be not® ultimately considered as an 
example of Idg. dh. 

In conclusion let me quote in support of my view the opinion 
of Prof. C. D. Buck, as expressed in his paper on ‘The Oscan- 
Umbrian Verb-System,’ published in The University of Chicago 
Studies in Classical Philology, vol. I, 1895. Speaking of the 
origin of the Latin Gerundive, he there says (on p. 184) as 
follows : 

“The Oscan-Umbrian forms” of the Gerundive “furnish, in 
my opinion, conclusive evidence for original (n)d rather than 
(n)dh.” 


'« The comparison of in-de with év-ev"—in the validity of which Prof. Fay 
says that he does‘ not believe” (A. J. P. XVI 491)—was, it may be observed in 
passing, no suggestion of mine. See A. J. P. XVI 222, note ft. 

? For the present, at all events; pending the discovery of further and much 
stronger evidence than any which Prof. Fay has yet been able to adduce in 
support of his suggestion. 

3A. J. P. XVI 492-5. * The view held by one set of scholars. 

5 The view held by Prof. Fay, A. J. P. XVI 492-5. 
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In bringing to a close these ‘Concluding Notes,’ it would 
perhaps be well for me to take the opportunity of summarising, 
in precise terms, my view concerning ‘the Origin of the Gerund 
and Gerundive’ (as expressed in A. J. P. XV 194-216, XVI 217- 
222, and in the foregoing pages herein). 


Precise Statement of My View 
(with references). 


I regard the Italic (t. e. Latin-Oscan- Umbrian) Gerundive as 
having “developed itself on Italic soil” (XV 195), or, im other 
words, as being ‘purely an Italic development” (X VI 222, n. 1)." 

Of the Gerundive and Gerund—which latter indeed “ does not 
appear in the Umbr.-Samn. monuments” (XV 194)—TI consider 
that ‘the Gerundive was the earlier formation of thé two” (XV 
216"), and that “the Gerund was developed from the Gerundive”’ 
(XV 195°). 

The Gerundive itself, held (as aforesaid) to have arisen on 
Italic soil, I explain as “a compound, wherein the prior member, 
consisting of the Prim. Ital. Accusative Infinitive in -m*,” ts 
“ governed as object by the second member, the verbal suffix do-°” 
(supra, p. 445°). 

And, lastly, I consider that ‘unless it be assumed—an assump- 
tion ‘which does not seem very probable’ (XVI 222)—that the 
Umbr.-Osc. Gerundive was borrowed from Latin", its formation 
(assuming the latter to be identical with that of the Latin Gerun- 
dive) should compel us to regard the said suffix do- as the repre- 
sentative (not of ldg. dho- from Idg. vy dhé-, but) of Idg. do- from 
ldg. ¥ (supra, p. 446°). 


1A, J. P. XV 195, 202, 212; XVI 222, note 1, and herein, p. 444. 

2A. J. P. XV 195, 202, 215, 216, and herein, p. 444. 

3A.J. P. XV 195, 215, and herein, p. 444. 

*See A. J. P. XV 196, 198, 202, and herein, p. 445. 

5A. J. P. XV 1098, 202, 203, 212, 213, and herein, p. 445. 

6For examples of such composition see A. J. P. XV 203 sqq., XVI 218 sqq., 
and herein, pp. 442, 443, 446. 

7A. J. P. XV 108, 202 (text and note 3); XVI 217, note 1 (ad fin.), 222, and 
herein, pp. 439, 447. 

8A. J. P. XV 198, 202 (text and note 3); XVI 217, note I (ad fin.), 222 (text 
and note 1); and herein, pp. 439, 447 sqq. 

9P, S.—Indeed, assuming the correctness of my first proposition (namely, 
that the Italic Gerundive took its rise, not in Idg., but in Prim. Italic), it 
would appear that the suffix even of the Latin Gerundive can hardly be held to 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


(1) Suppose for a moment that my first proposition is incorrect, and that the Italic 
Gerundive took its rise (not,as I have held and believe,in Prim. Italic’, dt) in 
Idg. ttsel/f 

My main propositions concerning the Origin of the Gerund and Gerundive 
would, notwithstanding, remain practically unaffected. (2) The Gerundive 
would still have arisen before the Gerund, the latter being a development 
from the former*. (4) The Gerundive would still have been a compound, 
wherein the prior member was an accusative infinitive in -# governed as 
object by the second member the verbal suffix -do-*. And (c) this latter— 
“unless it be assumed” (etc., as above*)—must still be regarded as the repre- 
sentative (not of Idg. dhd- from Idg. /dhé-, but) of Idg. dd- from Idg. /do-°. 
In fact, the only difference arising would be that the said “‘accus. infin. in 
-m”’ would have to be regarded (not as a Prim. Jtal., but) as an /dg. infinitive 
in -m (concerning which latter, reference may be made to Brugmann, Grundr. 
IV, §g00, p. 1268, §1088, p. 1414, $1094, p. 1419, §1103, 3, Rem., p. 1425). 

[If *Zmdho-s is rightly to be regarded as the Idg. groundform of Lat. 
Zumbu-s (see Brugmann, Grundr. I, §370; Stolz, Lat. Gr.”, §55, p. 295 ; Osthoff, 
Zur Gesch. d. Perf., 533 sq.), it would appear to be matter of doubt whether 
Idg. -mdh- could even in Latin have mormally given rise to -ud-®, If, there- 


represent Idg. dhd- save on the assumption that the Gerundival suffix was taken 
direct from the old-established Latin adjectives already containing the verbal suffix 
-dé-s representative medially of -dhd-s (from Idg. ydhé-). [Concerning 
these adjectives see below, Postscript 2, n, 7.] 

But in Umbrian and Oscan themselves, as already observed, there could 
have been no such adjectives shewing -dé-s from Idg. -dhé-s; all such must in 
Umbrian and Oscan have shewn not -d-, but /d-; hence, if we were to insist 
on seeing Idg. -dhd- in the -dd- of the Latin Gerundive, we should (as said 
above) be compelled to accede to the improbable view that the Umbr.-Osc. 
Gerundive was borrowed from Latin. 

All our difficulties vanish the moment we decide that the suffix of the Italic 
Gerundive is the representative (not of Idg. dd- from Idg. ydhé-, but) of Idg. 
from Idg. ydo-. 


1See herein, p. 449, and the passages there referred to. 

*See herein, p. 449, and the passages there referred to. 

3 See herein, p. 449, and the passages there referred to. 

4See herein, p. 449. 

5 See herein, p. 449, and the passages there referred to. 

® How far Lat. condd could be regarded a case in point is uncertain. It has 
been thought by some that the -dé of Lat. condd comes direct from Idg. /dhé- 
(i. e. cond- from *kom-dh-). It appears, however, that it may legitimately be 
considered doubtful (1) at what exact date Lat. conds came into being, 
(2) whether it may not in fact have arisen in Latin itself, simply on the 
analogy of certain other Latin verbs which have been held to preserve Idg. 
ya@hé-, such as addé and abdd. Should this latter suggestion be correct, the 
-nd- of Lat. condé would afford no argument .to counterbalance that afforded 
on the other side by Lat. /umbu-s from Idg. */omdho-s. 
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fore, the three scholars just named are right in their said derivation, they 
furnish us with an additional argument—this time from Zatin—in favour of 
the contention that, even assuming the Italic Gerundive to have taken its rise in 
Idg. itself, it must nevertheless be regarded as representing, not Idg. -m-- dhd- 
(from Idg. 4/dhé-), but Idg. -m-+-dd- (from Idg. /d6-).] 


(2) Assuming again for the moment that the Gerundive may have taken its rise 
(not, as 1 myself believe and have said,in Prim. Italic}, dut) in Idg. ttself—in 
which case, as said above, the accus. infin. in -m, whereof the prior member of 
the gerundival compound consisted, would have to be regarded (not as a 
Prim. Ital., but) as an Jdg. infinitive? — 

And thereupon assuming further (a) the change in Idg. of -mdh- to -ndh- (an 
assumption which in itself would appear to be somewhat doubtful’), (3) that 
an Idg. -mdh- could normally have given rise even in Latin to -md- (again a 
somewhat doubtful assumption‘), and, lastly, also (y) that it had been proved 
({and—with all respect to so brilliant a scholar as Prof. Fay be it said—it 
certainly has not been proved as yet5) that Idg. “-ndh- gave Osc.-Umbr, ° 
-ny->-nd->-nn-|| -n-,” in other words that the -sn-||-n- of the Osc.-Umbr. 
Gerundives can be the representatives of an Idg. -mdh- as well as of Idg. -nd-°; 

Assuming all the foregoing hypotheses, 1 should not perhaps be so anxious to 
quarrel as to which exactly of the two suffixes Idg. dd- (from Idg. 4/dé-) and 
Idg. dhd- (from Idg. 4/dhé-) is represented in the much-discussed suffix of the 
Italic Gerundive—both, om the given premises, being equally admissible. 
Indeed, on the given premises, I should feel almost inclined to suggest that the 
suffix of the Italic Gerundive might very probably represent oth Idg. dd- and 
Idg. dho-. 

T say “doth Idg. dé- and Idg. dhd-,” and I say it not unadvisedly. There 
would be no inherent improbability in such a view. Indeed, it could aptly be 
paralleled by the following pairs of Sanskrit compounds :—garbha-da-s : 
garbha-dhd-s, a-doma-dd-s : a-doma-dhd-s, jani-dd-s : jani-dhd-s, sahasra-dd-s : 
sahasra-dhé (all of which I cited in A. J. P. XV 199).’ 


1See herein, p. 449, and the passages there referred to. 

2 See above, Postscript (1). 

3See Postscript (1) concerning Idg. */omdho-s as the groundform of Lat. 
lumbu-s. 

* Doubtful, that is to say, in view of the derivation of Lat. /umdu-s from 
Idg. *lomdho-s. See above, Postscript (1). 

5See A. J. P. XVI 222 (text and note 1), and herein, supra, pp. 447 sqq. 

6 The view of Prof. Fay in A. J. P. XVI, p. 1. 

TIn A. J. P. XV 202 I said that on account of a certain Umbrian word there 
quoted “it is more probable that we should trace 4/dd- than 4/dhé- in the Latin 
adjectives in -du-s (given above).” But I doubt whether the conclusion was 
sufficiently warranted by the premise. One Umbrian word can hardly, in such 
a case, be allowed to ‘legislate’ for all the Latin adjectives in -du-s, I now 
think that while many of the latter (along with the particular Umbrian word) 
doubtless represent Idg. dd- (from Idg. 4/dd-), others may nevertheless repre- 
sent Idg. dhd- (from Idg. 4/dhé-), and some (in all probability) doth Idg. dé- 
and Idg. dho-. 
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So far as the original meaning and the syntax of the Gerundive are 
concerned: a glance at §5 of my first paper (A. J. P. XV 213-215) will at once 
shew that the acceptability of my explanation concerning these points would 
be ia nowise affected (unless, indeed, in the direction of still greater accept- 
ability) by the advent of Idg. 4/dhé- upon the stage. 

“ The root dhé- in agglutinative groups” is, too, of such frequent occurrence 
(see Prof. Fay’s interesting paper in A. J. P. XVI, pp. 1 sqq.) that one would 
gladly welcome its appearance (if possible) in one’s old friend, the Italic 
Gerundive. 

But (as already indicated) the hypotheses, on which alone such appearance could 
be held to come even ‘within the sphere of practical politics,’ remain as yet 
“unproven.” They remain, in a word,— hypotheses.” 


LIONEL HORTON-SMITH. 
53 Queen’s Gardens, Lancaster Gate, London, W., England, 
22 Sept., 1897. 


V.—NEGATIVE FUTURES IN THE GREEK NEW 
TESTAMENT. 


It has long been the common doctrine of New Testament 
grammarians and commentators that the double negative od pr, 
which is used with the aorist subjunctive, and more rarely with 
the future indicative, in denials referring to the future, is an 
emphatic negative. It is the purpose of this paper to show that 
the facts of New Testament and Septuagint usage prove that od 
wn was not regarded by Hellenistic writers as an emphatic nega- 
tive, but that, on the contrary, the aorist subjunctive with od ya 
was the more common way of expressing a negative future. In 
modern Greek all futures are expressed by the subjunctive, the 
word 6d, abbreviated for 6éde iva, being placed before it, to show 
that the future is intended. In Hellenistic times the change to 
the use of the subjunctive for the future had so far advanced that 
in the majority of cases where the prediction was negative the 
subjunctive was used, the peculiar double negative, whatever its 
origin, having come to indicate the ¢ense-force intended, not the 
quality of the negation. 

It is not our purpose to discuss now the origin of the remark- 
able combination od uy, or the question how far it is really emphatic 
in classic usage. Our contention is only that, however it origin- 
ated. and however it may have been previously used, it was not 
emphatic to Hellenistic writers. | 

There are two ways in whicha negative future may be expressed: 
a negative word may be affirmed, as, “‘No man shall set on thee 
to harm thee,” or the verb may be denied, as, “ He shall not lose 
his reward.” Of course, we have in mind in this paper only this 
latter kind of negative futures. These may be subdivided again 
into Prohibitions and Predictions. The prohibitions are expressed 
in the New Testament by od with the future indicative; for 
example, ‘‘ Thou shalt not kill” (Mat. v. 21). 

Negative predictions in the New Testament are expressed either 
by od with the future indicative or by od uy with the aorist subjunc- 
tive, or rarely with the future indicative. A pretty careful exam- 
ination shows that od with the future indicative occurs about 
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eighty times, while od py occurs about ninety times, in eighty of 
which cases Westcott and Hort give with it the aorist subjunctive. 
Westcott and Hort give in ten instances the future indicative 
with od yy, but on account of the variations of the manuscripts, 
and the indecisiveness of the spelling even if there were no 
variations, only one of these is certain, Mat. xvi. 22, “‘This shall 
never be unto thee.” It seems most likely that when the future 
indicative was used with od py, as often in the Septuagint, it was 
from a confusion of the two original idioms, and that no different 
meaning was intended. Our question is simply whether in the 
ninety-odd cases with od yy the negation is emphatic, and in the 
eighty cases with of unemphatic. The fact that the common 
doctrine requires the recognition of special emphasis in the 
majority of the instances raises a doubt at the outset. 

Let us see now how od yy has been treated in our English 
versions. Out of ninety-three cases in which od py stood in the 
Textus Receptus, the Authorized Version rendered as emphatic 
only the following seventeen: 


Mat. v. 18. one jot or one tittle shall zn no wise 
20. ye shall z# mo case enter into. 
26. Thou shalt dy xo means come out. 
x. 42. he shall t mo wise lose his reward. 
xxiv. 21. no, nor ever shall be. 
Mk. xiv. 31. I will ~o¢ deny thee in any wise. 
Luke x. 19. nothing shall dy any means hurt you. 
xviii. 17. shall 22 mo wise enter therein. 
John vi. 37. I will i o wise cast out. 
Acts xiii. 41. which ye shall 7” mo wise believe. 
Rev. xviii. 14. thou shalt find them zo more a¢ al/ 
21. and shall be found zo more a¢ all, 
22. shall be heard zo more a¢ a// in thee (bis) 
23. shall shine ~o more a¢ a// in thee 
23. shall be heard zo more at a// in thee 
xxi, 25. shall of be shut a¢ all by day. 
27. there shall iz xo wise enter into it. 


It is evident that the selection of these seventeen cases for 
emphasis, and the omission of emphasis in the other seventy-six 
cases, was a matter of pure accident, since no one would contend 
for a moment that these denials are in themselves more vehement 
than many of the others. 

The authors of the Revised Version added emphasis to the 
translation of ot 4» in twenty-two additional cases : 
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Mat. xiii. 14. shall 2 mo wise understand. 
shall 22 mo wise perceive. 
xvi. 22. this shall mever be unto thee 
28. which shall iz mo wise taste of death. 
xviii. 3. shall 2” mo wise enter into the kingdom, 
Mk. ix. 1. shall im mo wise taste of death. 
41. shall zz vo wise lose his reward. 
x. 15. shall 2” mo wise enter therein. 
xiii. 19. and mever shall be 
xvi. 18. it shall 2m mo wise hurt them. 
Luke ix. 27. which shall zm no wise taste of death. 
xii. 59. Thou shalt dy mo means come out thence. 
John iv. 48. ye will in no wise believe. 
Acts xxviii, 26, shall 2” mo wise understand 
shall iz no wise perceive 
1 Thes. iv. 15. shall i no wise precede them that are fallen 
v. 3. they shall i” mo wise escape. 
Heb. xiii. 5. I will 2 mo wise fail thee 
neither will I in any wise forsake thee. 
Rev. iii. 5. I will 2 uo wise blot his name. 
xviii. 7. shall i# o wise see mourning. 
22. shall be found any more a¢ a// in thee. 


In two instances the Revisers have weakened what was emphatic 
in the Authorized Version: 


Mk, xiv. 31. But he spake exceeding vehemently, If I must die with thee, I 
will mot deny thee. (A. V.: I will mo¢ deny thee in any wise.) 
John vi. 35. he that cometh to me shall mo¢ hunger (A. V.: shall mever hunger). 


These changes were not made on account of any change of 
reading in the Greek text. The first may have come from the 
feeling that the briefer rendering would be more forceful. In 
Rev. ix. 6 a change of reading has introduced od yy into the text, 
and the Revisers have rendered it emphatically, “shall 2” no wise 
find it.” 

We have therefore in the Revised Version thirty-eight cases in 
which o2 pa is rendered emphatically and about fifty-three in which 
it is not. We say ‘about,’ because there are differences of read- 
ings and we may have overlooked a few cases. About forty-two 
per cent. of the cases are now rendered as emphatic, and fifty- 
eight per cent. are not sorendered. But the division seems again 
to have been made by accident, as will appear from the following 
list of the cases which still stand unemphasized in the Revised 
Version: 


Mat. x. 23. Ye shall not have gone through, 
xv. 6. he shall not honor his father. 


, 
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Mat. xxiii. 39. Ye shall not see me henceforth. 
xxiv, 2. There shall not be left here one stone. 
34. This generation shall not pass away. 
35. my words shall not pass away. 
xxvi. 29. I will not drink henceforth. 
Mark xiii. 2. there shall not be left here one stone upon another which shall 
not be thrown down. 
30. This generation shall not pass away. 
xiv. 25. I will no more drink. 
31. I will not deny thee. 
Luke i. 15. shall drink no wine. 
vi. 37. ye shall not be judged 
ye shall not be condemned. 
viii. 17. that shall not be known. 
xiii. 35. Ye shall not see me. 
xviii. 7. And shall not God avenge. 
30. who shall not receive manifold more. 
xxi. 18. And not a hair of your head shall perish. 
32. This generation shall not pass. 
33. my words shall not pass away. 
xxii. 16. I will not eat it 
18. I will not drink from henceforth. 
67. ye will not believe. 
68. ye will not answer. 
John iv. 14. shall never thirst. 
vi. 35. he'that cometh to me shall not hunger, and he that believeth on 
me shall never thirst. 
viii, 12. shall not walk in the darkness. 
51. shall never see death 
52. he shall never taste of death. 
x. §. And a stranger will they not follow. 
28. and they shall never perish. 
xi, 26, whosoever liveth and believeth on me shall never die. 
56. That he will not come to the feast ? 
xiii. 8. Thou shalt never wash my feet. 
38. The cock shall not crow 
xx. 25. I will not believe. 
Rom. iv. 8. to whom the Lord will not reckon sin. 
1 Cor. viii. 13. I will eat no flesh for evermore. 
Gal. iv. 30. shall not inherit with the son of the freewoman. 
v. 16. ye shall not fulfil the lust. 
Heb. viii. 11. And they shall not teach, 
12. their sins will I remember no more. 
x. 17. their iniquities will I remember no more. 
1 Pet. ii. 6. shall not be put to shame. 
2 Pet. i. ro. ye shall never stumble. 
Rev. ii. 11. shall not be hurt of the second death. 
iii. 3. thou shalt not know what hour. 
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Rev. iii. 12. he shall go out thence no more. 
vii. 16. neither shall the sun strike upon them, 
xv. 4. Who shall not fear, O Lord. 


There is nothing to indicate that the line of division between 
the cases in which od yy is translated emphatically in the Revised 
Version and those in which it is not translated emphatically is 
other than an accidental one. What but inadvertence can have 
been the reason that Peter’s vehement protestation, “I will not 
deny thee” (Mat. xiv. 31), and Thomas’s obstinate refusal, “I will 
not believe” (John xx. 25), and similar passages were left unem- 
phatic by men who rendered “I will in no wise fail thee” (Heb. 
xiii. 5) and “ye will in no wise believe” (John iv. 48)? Some- 
times the Revisers seem to have seen the od py, and then to have 
emphasized the negation, and sometimes they seem to have over- 
looked it. It is curious that the qu: ‘ation from the Septuagint in 
Mat. xiii. 14 and Acts xxviii. 26 has been made emphatic, so that 
we now read “shall zz zo wise understand” and “shall 7” no wise 
perceive,” instead of ‘“‘shall not understand” and “shall not per- 
ceive,” while the very same idiom in quotations from the Septua- 
gint is left ‘shall not inherit” in Gal. iv. 30, “they shall not 
teach” in Heb. viii. 11, and “shall not be put to shame” in 1 Pet. 
ii, 6. 

It is next in order to inquire whether those negative predictions 
which are expressed by the future indicative with ov are less 
emphatic in their meaning than those which are expressed by the 
aorist subjunctive with od ny. Twenty of these taken at random 
will serve as specimens :— 


Mat. x. 29. not one of them shall fall on the ground without your Father. 
xii, 19. He shall not strive nor cry aloud ; 
20. A bruised reed shall he not break, And smoking flax shall he not 
quench 
31. but the blasphemy against the Spirit shall not be forgiven 
32. it shall not be forgiven him. 
39. there shall no sign be given to it. 
xvi. 18, the gates of Hades shall not prevail against it. 
Mark iii. 25. that house will not be able to stand. 
xiii. 24, the moon shall not give her light. 
31. my words shall not pass away. 
Luke x. 42. which shall not be taken from her 
xvi. 31. neither will they be persuaded if one rise from the dead. 
xix. 44. shall not leave in thee one stone upon another, 
John vii. 34. Ye shall seek me, and shall not find me. 
xix. 36. A bone of him shall not be broken. 
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Rom. iii. 20. by the works of the law shall no flesh be justified. 
ix. 33. shall not be put to shame. 
Heb. i. 12. And thy years shall not fail. 
Rev. xxii. 3. And there shall be no curse any more. 
5. And there shall be night no more. 


Are these passages, in their spirit and purpose, less emphatic 
than those with od yy? Let this list be read over to some intelli- 
gent person familiar only with the English version, and then let 
the list of passages in which od py has not been emphatically 
translated be read to him, and let it be seen whether such a 
person can guess which list of passages has the stronger nega- 
tives in the Greek. Our point is that if one should approach the 
New Testament with the notion that simple ob is an emphatic 
negative, he would find in usage as much to support that gratu- 
itous theory as he can find to support the doctrine that od yz is 
emphatic. 

Even the most hasty reading of the Septuagint is sufficient to 
convince any one that the authors of that version regarded oi py 
with the subjunctive or future indicative as the natural translation 
of any Hebrew negative future without regard to its character for 
emphasis. The Hebrew imperfect with x5, which is not an 
emphatic negative, is freely so rendered. Often in the same 
connection and even in the same verse where two or more 
Hebrew imperfects stand, each with xb, the Septuagint changes 
from od with the future to od uy with the subjunctive, obviously in 
unconsciousness, or merely for variety. For example, we read 
in Isaiah ii. 4, “nation shall not lift up (od Ajpera) sword against 
nation, neither shall they learn (0d py pdéwow) war any more.” 
Isaiah v. 27 is an instructive example, “They shall not hunger (ov 
with fut. ind.) nor grow weary (od with fut. ind.) nor slumber (ot 
with fut. ind.) nor sleep (od with fut. ind.), neither shall they loose 
(od py with fut. ind.) the girdle of their Joins, nor shall the latchets 
of their shoes be broken (od py with aor. subj.).” The negative 
in the Hebrew is simple xb every time. In the two cases just 
given od py comes last and might therefore be thought to be 
climacteric; but it is liable to come first, as in Isa. vii. 7, ‘‘ It shall 
not stand (od py with aor. subj.), neither shall it come to pass (od 
with fut. ind.).” In commenting upon Paul’s quotation in Rom. 
iv. 8 from Psalm xxxii. 2, ‘‘ Blessed is the man to whom the Lord 
will not reckon sin,’ Dr. Shedd says: “The double negative is 
noticeable: the fact that there is certainly no imputation of sin 
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must first be established, before there can be felicitation.” But 
there is no double negative in the original Hebrew, and it does 
not seem likely that the Septuagint meant to put into that verse 
more negation than the Psalmist had put into it, or that St. Paul 
meant to attribute to David more negation than he actually used. 


To sum up the argument: We do not regard od py as an 
emphatic negative in the New Testament— 

1. Because it is freely used in the Septuagint to render unem- 
phatic xb in the original Hebrew. 

2. Because in the Septuagint od pj with the aorist subjunctive, 
or future indicative, is mingled in the same sentences with od and 
the future indicative without discernible distinction. 

3. Because the majority of negative predictions in the New 
Testament have o¢ py, which is inexplicable if it is emphatic. 

4. Because the negative predictions in which od yy occurs would 
not, on other grounds, be regarded as more emphatic than those 
which have simple od. 

5. Because od py is not used in the New Testament in future 
prohibitions (except, possibly, in one or two doubtful cases), 
although in these an emphatic negative would be peculiarly 
appropriate. 

6. Because od py is used in relative clauses, and questions which 
amount to positive assertions, connections in which an emphatic 
negative is wholly out of place; for example, “there shall not be 
left here one stone upon another, which shall not (od yy) be thrown 
down” (Mark xiii. 2); and “shall I not (od wy) drink it?” (John 
viii. 11). 

7. Because the makers of our English versions, although holding 
to the doctrine that od py is an emphatic negative, have not seen 
fit to apply that doctrine in the majority of the instances, and we 
fail to discover any principle by which they were guided. 

The foregoing considerations are sufficient, in our judgment, to 
decide the matter inductively for the New Testament. If, how- 
ever, any One remains unconvinced, we should like to ask him one 
question: Would you approve of inserting the phrase ‘in no 
wise,’ or an equivalent phrase, fifty-three more times in the Revised 
Version? and if not, why not? 

W. G. BALLANTINE. 
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NOTE BY THE EDITOR. 


Professor Ballantine is right in saying that ov uy is commonly 
set down as an emphatic or strong negative. True, Blass varies 
the phraseology somewhat and says that od py is “die bestimm- 
teste Form der verneinenden Aussage iiber Zukiinftiges.” But 
no great chasm divides ‘emphatic’ from ‘decided.’ The tone of 
personal interest which I have claimed for yy od in certain combi- 
nations (A. J. P. VII 170) is recognized for od py by Ewald 
(320 ~), cited in my Justin Martyr, Apol. I 38,9. Ewald says: 
“Nur selten ist 98 bei blossen Aussagesatzen, driickt dann aber 
doch stets eine innigere Theilnahme wie od py.” ‘Innigere Theil- 
nahme’ is perhaps better than ‘emphatic’ or ‘strong,’ but of the 
passages cited by Ewald, in only one (Ps. 34, 6) is b8 rendered in 
the LXX by od wy. Professor Ballantine’s demonstration that the 
‘emphasis,’ ‘strength,’ ‘interest,’ whatever we may call it, is not 
very palpable in the N. T. is in accordance with the blunting of a 
great number of pointed idioms in the transfer from classic 
Greek. Nothing is more natural than exaggeration and emphasis 
in the use of an adopted language (see J. M., Apol. I 16,6). Of 
this there are many instances in Hellenistic Greek, not merely in 
the vocabulary, but also in grammatical construction. Instead of 
saying with od, the Hellenist swears with py (cf. A.J. P. I 50). 
Instead of using the quieter present imperative, he is prone to 
employ out of all proportion the more pungent aorist imperative. 
Comp. Justin Martyr, Apol. I 16, 6, with Professor Miller’s statis- 
tics, A. J. P. XIII 425. Josephus has a tendency to overdo the 
participle (A. J. P. IX 154). The articular infinitive, which 
belongs to argument, is made to figure conspicuously in narrative 
(A. J. P. VIII 337). There is no just sense of sphere, of propor- 
tion. So here, od pj, however explained, belongs to the dramatic 
domain of classical Greek (A. J. P. III 202). It has very little 
scope outside of dialogue, and, in my judgment, can only be 
accounted for by a certair amount of passion. But it would be 
hard to see any special passion in many of the examples that 
Professor Ballantine cites, and we must suppose that the stress 
has been lost by over-familiarity. Swearing has no place in 
narrative, as Lucian has remarked emphatically (Quomodo his- 
toria, 11, II 19 R.), but the ordinary Hellenist is not troubled by 
that and uses his ») Aia freely. Nothing seems to be more 
likely than that od zy has found its way into the LXX and the N. T. 
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from the range of everyday speech. The Hellenist picked up 
od pn as the Scythian archer picked it up in Ar. Thesm, 1108: ovxi 
py AaAjot ov. It is not to be emended into the text of Pindar, 
O. 3, 45, and if it occurs in the oracular Parmenides (A. J. P. III 
203), it is only one more evidence of the essentially unpoetic 
character of his philosophic epic. Nor does it seem to me that 
Professor Jannaris, in his recently published Historical Greek 
Grammar (§1828), has cleared the matter up at all by his 
advocacy of the theory that od uy is a corruption of od pjy, the 
very combination, by the way, which has been used by scholars 
to correct unruly od py’s, as in Ar. Ranae, 508.’ od pay, of which ot 
py is supposed to be a corruption, Professor Jannaris calls a 
negative form of j pv. ‘ Hence,” he adds, “in the N. T. od pi(v) 
or rather odpjy and dyjy or rather jyqy hold the balance, 95 and 77 
times respectively.” I have not been careful to count after Pro- 
fessor Jannaris, but I submit that it ought to have given him 
pause to find that, according to his own reckoning, the N. T. 
holds more od yy’s than are to be found in the whole range of 
classic Greek. Professor Jannaris’s od yy(v) theory carries with 
it, of course, the survival of the futural subjunctive in classical 
Greek, and it is a striking illustration of the fact that in historical 
syntax we cannot afford to neglect aesthetic syntax or the history 
of the department. Professor Jannaris cites among his arguments 
the non-occurrence of od wy in inscriptions. But who would look 
for od wy in inscriptions? Our Greek syntax would be much 
simplified if we restricted it to what may be found in Meisterhans. 
Not less striking is the illustration of the danger that besets the 
Greek of to-day in dealing with recondite problems of Greek 
syntax. The vernacular is apt to prevail over the historical 
sense, and many things besides the futural subjunctive give no 
shock to the consciousness (A. J. P. I 242). As 6a guys must 
deaden the sensibilities to the shock of od piv piyys, so the impos- 
sible aphaeresis postulated by od pj in certain passages might be 
welcome to a man whose mother-tongue is full of similar prod- 
elisions.? But the whole theory refutes itself and breaks down at 
the first serious application.* 


1 Tyrrell on Eur. Bacch. 852. 
2So. Tr. 978: ob uy "Seyepeic, Ar. Pax 1302: ov both cited by a 
reviewer in Zhe Nation, Jan. 20, 1898. 
3E. g. Xen. An. 4, 8,13: peivy. 
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NOTE. 


ON LATIN nzhil ‘NAUGHT, NOT.’ 


The etymology of Latin uzhi/ seems to me to be still in need of 
explanation. Brugmann keeps a dead silence as to its origin, in 
the Grundriss. Victor Henry hazards nothing as to its formation, 
in his Grammaire comparée. All that Stolz says (Iw. Miiller’s 
Hdbch.’, p. 315) is neben nzhilum.” Wharton (Etym. 
Lat., s. v.) makes this entry: not, see 2, +-adj.-ending -iLo-. 
Ovid has z#hi/ through a popular connection with hilum.” The 
entries in Lewis and Short’s lexicon, s. v. Az/um, do not vindicate 
the actuality of any such word. When Ennius divides e-gue... 
hilum, the skeptically minded will bethink themselves of his 
method of tmesis in ‘saxo ceve- comminuit -dvum.’ Iam of the 
opinion that z/um is the veriest of ghost-words, although F. H. 
Fowler, in what is probably the last treatment of the word (‘The 
Negatives of the Indo-European Languages,’ Univ. of Chicago 
dissertation), allows himself to write *xe-hi/um. 

To make a new explanation of the word, I start with *zhi/um, 
with a by-form zzhi/, which originated before vowels, and was 
shortened in its (pen-)ultimate quantity by the operation of the 
iambic law: from zzhi/ the adverb xzhilo got its quantity. Still, 
the quantity of zzhz/o may be due to shortening in composition, a 
phenomenon we cannot yet precisely limit, but may not forthright 
deny. 

I propose to divide *nzhilum into ne+hi+elum: -hi- is the 
particle affixed to Aryan *ze (or a compound of *ze-) in Sk. nahi 
and Lith. zeig2, affixed in Greek to a new negative particle in 
ov-xi. 

We have next to explain *-e/um. We may define zzhi/ very 
exactly by Eng. zaught ‘no any whit,’ and its by-form of ‘non.’ 
It is to be noted also that Lat. mon, the ordinary negative, is a 
compound of me+unum; and compound negatives meet us in 
French ne—foint, Ital. non—punto ‘not at all.’ We may seek, 
therefore, in *-e/um for the meaning ‘whit, bit.’ 
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NOTE. 463 


For this we can find plenty of cognates: to begin with, e/e- 
mentum ‘atom.’ I am aware of the explanation of elementum 
from the names of the letters e/+emz+ en, but, ingenious as it is, 
it has never seemed to me plausible. I lean, for my own part, to 
the comparison of elementum with Sk. anz ‘fine, thin’—as noun 
‘atom ’—animén ‘the finest particles of an object.’ 

Here, too, we may refer d/akam (R.V.) ‘to no purpose,’ Lat. 
‘parum.’ 

Greek is also not without cognates, for we may well put here 
éXi-yos ‘short,’ which G. Meyer explains as 6-Alyos (with prothetic 
é-), comparing Lith. Zg@ ‘illness’ and noting the Hesychian 
gloss \ifév* éAarrov; while Prellwitz in his dictionary suggests, 
with a query, a connection with Homeric déydqv (adv.) ‘grazing.’ 
As to its formation, éAtyos is a guast rhyme-word with dorkixés 
‘long.’ 

Another Greek cognate is éAcxyis ‘small.’ Here again the é- has 
met its explanation as a prothetic vowel, because of Sk. /aghi, 
Lat. Zevis. But we have to do here, I suggest, either with the 
problem of dissyllabic gradation, or with a case of contamination 
of two stems meaning ‘small.’ 

It is easier to declare for the latter alternative, and we have a 
parallel case to our hands in Gk. épvOpds ‘red,’ in which we should 
see not only a cognate of Sk. rudhirdé, but also a cognate of Sk. 
aru-nd, both meaning ‘red.’ Why not? 

This evidence seems to me enough to warrant us in positing an 
Aryan base e/- ‘small, a bit, whit.’ A trace of this e/- I would 
see in Latin zzhz/ ‘naught, not.’ 

LexinctTon, VA., Océ. 18, 1897. EDWIN W. Fay. 
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A History of English Poetry. By W. J. CourtHopsz, C.B., M.A., D. Litt., 
Professor of Poetry in the University of Oxford. Vols. I and II. Mac- 
millan & Co.; New York and London, 1895, 1897. $2.50 each. 


These volumes form the opening instalments of Professor Courthope’s work, 
intended to be the first compilete history of English poetry that we have had 
since Warton, or rather that we have ever had, and we trust that the fates may 
be more propitious to him than to ten Brink and Morley, cut off before they 
had more than half completed their great designs. 

That a complete history of English poetry is wanted will not be questioned, 
for in the multiplicity of monographs and partial works, of single volumes 
treating certain periods, and of text-books of English literature, we have no 
work that gives a thorough and scholarly treatment of all our literature, or 
even of the poetical literature alone. It isto be regretted that the plan of the 
work did not include a history of the prose literature also, as in the works of 
ten Brink and Morley, for literature is individual as well as national, and the 
separation of a man’s work in poetry from his work in prose looks like depriving 
him of a part of his individuality, dividing his mind in two, as it were, and 
giving but a partial view of the man himself—but it is not worth while to 
quarrel with what we have. 

The first volume covers the period included in “ The Middle Ages: influ- 
ence of the Roman empire; the encyclopaedic education of the Church, and 
the feudal system”; the second, that marked by “the Renaissance and the 
Reformation: influence of the Court and the Universities.’ It will thus be 
seen that the first volume corresponds generally with Part I of Jusserand’s 
“Literary History of the English People,” published in the same year in 
English, although the French edition appeared the year before (1894). Prof. 
Courthope’s preface gives his point of view. He quotes Pope’s scheme, which 
remained but a scheme, and Gray’s design, which he abandoned on learning 
of Warton’s work, but, with his well-known procrastination, it is doubtful 
whether he would ever have executed it, even if Warton had not been engaged 
on a similar work. Courthope regrets that Warton set about his work—which 
was never completed—*“ in the spirit of an antiquary” rather than in that of a 
literary critic, and thinks that he was better fitted for the latter than for the 
former, hence the deficiencies of Warton’s history. He then explains the 
principles of his own work, Taking warning from the experience of Warton, 
he concludes that the design of the historian of English poetry must possess 
unity; Gray’s design fulfilled this condition, but his classification did not cor- 
respond with the facts; Courthope aims “to treat poetry as an expression of 
the imagination, not simply of the individual poet, but of the English people.” 
He thinks too that a historical treatment of poetry “ must exhibit the principle 
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of its growth and movement,” and finds fault, justly, with Taine because he 
looks with disdain upon the minor poets of the fourteenth century and finds 
little of interest in them, which causes blunders with regard to them, But 
“The Elizabethan and Jacobean dramatists regarded themselves as the lineal 
descendants of the poets of the fourteenth century,” and so “ we must examine 
the foundations on which they built.” While rightly regarding Taine’s 
criticism of our earlier poets as too depreciatory, Courthope takes exception to 
Pater’s and Symonds’s views of the Renaissance “as a sudden and isolated 
movement of the human mind, which cannot be explained by the ordinary 
methods of historic investigation.” He thinks rather that “the business of 
historical criticism is to trac’: the stream of thought that connects age with 
age, and the almost imperceptible gradations which mark the advance of 
language and metrical harmony.” This causes him too to deal “ not only with 
the progress of poetical inven:ion, but with the more technical question of the 
development of metrical harmony.” For taking up this subject he apologizes 
in advance both to the philologist and to the general reader. No apology is 
necessary to the former if he gives the correct results as ascertained by philo- 
logists. 

After this sketch of his object and principles in the preface, Prof. Courthope 
announces his intention of tracing “the history of the art of English poetry 
from the time of Chaucer to the time of Scott.” He thus disclaims any inten- 
tion of giving a history of poetry anterior to Chaucer, and justifies himself for 
abandoning the method of ten Brink and Jusserand, on the ground that 
“between the poetry produced in England before the Norman Conquest and 
the poetry of Chaucer there is absolutely no connection.’ But half of the 
volume is taken up with a consideration of poetry in England antecedent to 
Chaucer, and chapters III and IV treat specially “the poetry of the Anglo- 
Saxons,” and “Anglo-Norman poetry”; so he himself feels that this period 
cannot be altogether neglected, and however distinct the alliteration of Lang- 
land is from that of Layamon and from the earlier normal scheme of the 
Anglo-Saxons, it is scarcely probable that Langland would have originated the 
metrical scheme of his great poem if he had not had earlier models, and the 
history of “the development of metrical harmony” alone would have necessi- 
tated an investigation of the form and style, and hence the contents, of these 
earlier models, so that the historical connection cannot be overlooked. 

Renouncing then any “ attempt to derive the originals of Chaucer from the 
cradles of the Anglo-Saxon race,” the author seeks “to trace his imagination 
through its immediate iiterary sources,” to “connect it with the poetry of races 
of partial Latin descent,” judging that in this way cause and effect may be 
linked together. These peoples, while differing in language and race, “ are 
united by a common system of faith, education, and military institution,” and 
their writers deal with similar problems of thought, which take their rise in a 
more ancient system of civilization, ‘but not joined to the life of Europe in 
the Middle Ages by any apparently continuous stream of literature.” It is the 
course of this stream that Prof. Courthope proposes to trace in order “to arrive 
at the primal fountains of mediaeval poetry.” Next will come “the progressive 

Stages in the formation of the mediaeval stream of thought, which feeds the 
literatures of England, France and Italy,” and its connection with “ the great 
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system of Graeco-Roman culture, which seems—but only seems—to disappear 
from the world after the death of Boethius.”” Then the course of the national 
language must be explored “in order to observe the changes produced by 
Saxon and Norman influences on the art of metrical expression before it 
received the developments of Chaucer.” Finally, the meaning of the word 
“Renaissance” must be examined, and “ the early effects of the movement on 
the literature of Europe.” We can then appreciate the evolution of poetical 
thought and language that characterized the art of succeeding poets. 

This comprehensive method is analogous to that of Prof. Freeman in the 
field of history, for it seeks to connect the modern with the ancient, to evolve 
the former out of the latter, to show that the modern is the legitimate descend- 
ant of the ancient, and is not separated by any hard-and-fast line. Like Free- 
man’s unity of history—which he enforced on all occasions—it emphasizes 
the principle of the unity of literature. This work needed to be done, for, so 
far as we know, it had not yet been done for English literature, historians of 


‘ literature apparently thinking it necessary only to begin with Chaucer as an 


isolated phenomenon, as if he too were not the child of his age; and often to 
overlook the antecedent literature. 

After this preliminary sketch of his plan, showing the philosophic method 
which he intends to pursue, Prof. Courthope examines “the character and 
sources of mediaeval poetry,” his object being, for a right understanding of 
the character of English poetry, “to appreciate the nature of the vast change 
in the life of imagination effected during the decline of the Roman Empire 
and the gradual formation of the mediaeval system of Europe.” The subject 
is treated at some length under the four heads: “(1) The decline of the civic 


‘ spirit under the Roman Empire, and the corresponding decay of classical 


taste; (2) the transformation of the system of imperial education by the Latin 
Church ; (3) the rise of a new mythology among the nations embraced within 
the system of Latin Christianity; and (4) the influence of feudal institutions, 
of the scholastic logic, and of Oriental culture” (p. 14). 

Our limits will not permit a detailed examination of each of these points. 
Suffice it to say that, after a brief discussion of the first two, Prof. Courthope 
concludes “ that, in this continuous stream of education ... we find the con- 
trolling force which has, in one form or another, guided the imagination and 
judgment of every generation of poets from the days of Augustus down to our 
own era.” The third point is treated at greater length, and the replacing of 
the pagan mythology by the Christian, and its effects on poetry, are discussed, 
especially when accompanied by the growth of heroic legends, as those of 
Troy and Alexander from the ancient world, of Charlemagne and King Arthur 
from the modern. This cause, it seems to us, had the greatest influence on 
the progress of mediaeval poetry, as a similar cause affected ancient poetry. 
The fourth point is next treated, and the common bond of minstrelsy is found 
to connect the Teutonic Scop (Prof. Courthope prefers the older form Scéf) 
and the Romance 7vouvére and Troubadour; the Gleeman becomes the Jongleur. 
“Teutonic, as well as Celtic, poetry is, in its origin, an embodiment of the 
imagination of the Tribe, not of the State” (p. 60), but the character of this 
minstrelsy changed, especially under the influences that emanated from Charle- 
magne, “the last great figure of Teutonic epic song,” and “ the decline in the 
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spirit of minstrelsy led to a great variety of style in metrical compesition.” 
The result was shorter compositions and a great variety of tales; society 
became more settled, and “ the Frankish intellect, coming under the influence 
of an old civilization, began to aim at new artistic ideals.” The scholastic 
logic too affected literature, as in the case of Dante and Chaucer; so, while 
“the motive power of Christian European poetry springs from the oral min- 
strelsy of the Teutonic [i.e. Germanic] and Scandinavian tribes,” this was 
“profoundly modified by contact with Latin civilization,” and the resulting 
effects. 

Inquiry is next directed to “ the origin of the metrical forms and literary 
models adopted by the early poets of France and Italy, who gave the first 
examples of composition to the fathers of English verse” (p. 69). The 
author shows how the prosody of Latin verse was modified by the prevalence 
of the principle of accent over that of quantity, referring to Prudentius, who 
treated mathesis as having the second syllable short, and Diomedes, who 
treated armatus as an amphibrach. So in popular verses the laws of quantity 
were soon completely disregarded, and this was done deliberately in the 
hymns of the early Christian fathers, the Hymn of St. Ambrose, cited by Bede 
(De Metrica Ratione), being given as an illustration, Other illustrations of 
this point follow, and “ The sum of what has been said as to the history of 
modern European metres is, that many of the Greek metres were imported 
into the Latin language by the literary Roman poets; that some of them were 
afterwards modified, by the disregard of quantity, to suit the requirements of 
the popular ear; and that, still later, by some obvious retrenchments, they | 
were accommodated to the changed character of the Romance languages which 
grew up out of the rustic Latin.” But as this was not sufficient to explain 
“the rise of the new system of rhyming architecture,” the author traces it to 
the Arabs, from whom the poets derived their models of harmony. The Italian 
poets took them from the Arabs of Sicily and the French from those of Spain, 
and from the Arabs came not only the Italian and Provencal metres, “ but 
even the poetical conventions observed by Petrarch and the troubadours.” 

This is but a brief summary of Prof. Courthope’s interesting chapter on the 
mediaeval poetry of Europe, but it has been thought advisable to give it, as 
the subject is usually omitted in histories of English literature, and as it illus- 
trates his attempt “‘ to bridge over in various directions the gulf that seems to 
separate the civilization of the ancient world from the thought and imagina-, 
tion of the community of Europe in the Middle Ages, at the time when the 
rising nations were beginning to make use of the vulgar tongues for the pur- 
poses of poetical composition ” (p. 78). 

He now travels back to England and traces the fusion of the elements of 
the English language from Anglo-Saxon times to Chaucer. The chapter on 
Anglo-Saxon poetry need not detain us long. This has been much better 
done elsewhere. Prof. Courthope is evidently not so much of a philologist as 
of a literary critic, and forgets the old saw, me sutor supra crepidam. A summary 
of the Beowulf is given, based on Arnold and Earle, and a notice of the Byrht- 
noth and of the Metrical Paraphrase,“* once ascribed to Caedmon.” We should 
be glad to have the grounds of the “certainly” in the enumeration of the works 
of Cynewulf’s composition. There is a reference to Kemble’s Codex Vercel- 
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Zensis for Cynewulf’s date, which date has been long since abandoned by 
scholars, a short extract from Weymouth’s translation of the Z/ene, a reference 
to Stopford Brooke’s History to combat his view that Cynewulf was equal to 
Caedmon, and a short account of the Crist, with reference to Gollancz’s edition. 
A few lines from Beowulf, in which there are several misprints, are given “as 
a good sample of the style,” and a few pages follow (in which there are 
several errors) intended to show how Anglo-Saxon changed to English. The 
point of view may be given from the following quotation of one “change”: 
“5. The gradual substitution of the termination zzg for that of and in the 
present participle. This change at first sight seems anomalous, considering 
that the Norman-French amt resembled the Saxon ending. The latter, how- 
ever, in the southern part of the country, was replaced by the variation ind, 
and it may be conjectured that the final labial [s¢c] of this ending, under the 
influence of the Normans, with whom the ¢ of the present participle was mute, 
gave way to the guttural g” (pp. 109, 110). It would have been better to omit 
this whole antiquated linguistic discussion. In its attempt to turn Anglo- 
Saxon into English with a wave of the hand, it reminds us of Jefferson’s Zssay 
towards facilitating instruction in the Anglo-Saxon language, but that was one 
hundred years ago. It is not well to make an excursus into language in a 
purely literary work. 

The chapters on “Anglo-Norman Poetry” and on “ The Early Renaissance” 
are better done, and here we traverse the ground of Jusserand’s Book II. The 
genius of the Normans is contrasted with that of the Saxons; their poetical 
activity includes three stages, that of Wace and Benoit de Ste. More in the 
twelfth century, the romantic poetry (and prose) of the chansons de geste and 
the King Arthur cycle, in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and the lays 
and fables of Marie de France, who is placed by Courthope in the reign of 
Henry III, although Jusserand says she “lived in the time of Henry II.” 
Orm and Layamon are touched upon, but the Ow/ and Nightingale receives 
the fullest attention. The author places it in the reign of Edward I, rather 
later than it is usually assigned, and thinks that it shows “the influence of 
French models” and “a careful study of the style of Marie.” The Cursor 
Mundi shows the writer “to be a genuine descendant of Caedmon, though 
breathing the.atmosphere of the Middle Ages,” If so, this helps the connec- 
tion between Caedmon and Chaucer. A notice of the works of Robert of 
Brunne and Robert of Gloucester closes the chapter. The King Horn and 
Havelok the Dane are barely mentioned, but they still further aid the historical 
connection and might have been described. 

The early Renaissance is treated as affecting Italy, ane and England. 
“Up tothe middle of the thirteenth century European poetry may be said to 
possess a universal character,” and that, “ because it reflects the image of a 
society which still preserves many of the essential features of the universal 
Roman Empire.” ‘“ The Renaissance” is called a phrase at once misleading 
and obscure, and exception is taken to the usual definitions, “for on the one 
hand the pioneers of the movement were the schoolmen, . . . and on the other, 
the stream of classical culture ...had never entirely ceased to flow.” It was 
“‘a tendency inherent in the condition of things, and it was promoted from 
different quarters by the independent action of all the greatest minds of the 
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thirteenth and fourteenth centuries.” This seems like saying it was so because 
it was so, and fails to give any adequate cause. Until this great movement 
affected each country in turn there was no national literature, and the pro- 
duction of such was one of its greatest effects. The effects in Italy, as seen 
in the works of Dante, Petrarch, and Boccaccio, and in France, as represented 
by the Roman de /a Rose, of which a full analysis is given, are traced, and then 
we pass to England, where “the idea of national life and of the just relations 
between Church and State,” had been conceived more clearly than in any 
other country of Europe. This development of political liberty had its foun- 
dation in the institutions of the Saxon race, but ‘* had the Saxon race remained 
in complete isolation, a certain slowness of temperament, which is apt to dis- 
guise its more heroic qualities, might have sunk it in torpor and decay.” The 
Danes “infused new blood and energy into the northern part of the island,” 
and “the Normans from the south communicated a fresh shock to the national 
life by the introduction of feudal institutions, and of a ruling race possessed 
of all the qualities in which the exhausted Saxon dynasty was deficient” 
{p. 186). As these results did occur, we cannot speculate on what might have 
happened if the Danes and Normans had not invaded England, but from the 
dogged energy and persistency of the Saxon race, which have ever character- 
ized the English. people, and from the conspicuous lack of such qualities in 
the French people, the nearest of kin to the Normans, we may reasonably sup- 
pose that the basic qualities of the English would have re-asserted themselves 
in the course of time even if there had been no such cataclysm as the Norman 
invasion, which more or less repressed the native race for many years, and 
even if the result had shown somewhat less elasticity of temperament and 
brilliancy of imagination. English = three-fourths Saxon-+ one-fourth Nor- 
man. This spirit of political liberty is seen in the political songs of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries (see Wright’s Political Songs in the Rolls 
Series), several of which, in English, French and Latin, and some of the 
macaronic kind (French and Latin), are commented on. Abuses of all sorts, 
and especially the universal corruption of justice in both the ecclesiastical and 
the king’s courts, are ridiculed and denounced. ‘ Non est lex sana quod regi 
sit mea lana,” illustrates the tenor of one of this class. So also, 


“Sum cum justitiario 
Qui te modo vario 
Possum adjuvare, 
Si vis impetrare 
Per suum subsidium. 
Da michi dimidium 
Et te volo juvare” (p. 193). 


The song after the battle of Lewes—which has also been separately edited— 
states the respective positions of the king and the barons. The patriotic 
poetry of Laurence Minot (1333-1352) illustrates another side of the national 
spirit. The effect of the Renaissance in England was then to awaken this 
spirit of political liberty, to “ reveal a consciousness of united purpose and 
corporate pride in the nation, for which no contemporary parallel can be 
found in any other country of Europe.” ‘“ The time had not yet come for 
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England when the masterpieces of ancient literature could exercise a refining 
influence on the efforts of her native genius” (p. 198). This, however, was 
to come a little later. 

Prof. Courthope calls Langland the Naevius and Chaucer the Ennius of 
English poetry, and the two following chapters are devoted respectively to 
a study of each of these great poets. This order is preferable to that of M. 
Jusserand, who treats Chaucer and Gower before Langland, whereas the first 
form of Langland’s work was written before Chaucer had even translated the 
Romaunt of the Rose. WLangland’s Vision of Piers Plowman is rightly called ‘‘a 
classic work in English literature”; his “ vigorous satire, vivid powers of 
description, strong sense of justice, so faithfully reflect the conscience of the 
English people, that his Vision often seems to be projecting its light upon the 
ethical problems of our own day.” The author discusses ‘‘ the two great 
principles on which society in the Middle Ages rested, Catholicism and 
Chivalry,” and shows that they “reached their grand climacteric, and sank 
into rapid decay.” Even before Wycliff the religious sense of the time 
embodied itself in Langland’s great work. It is analysed very fully, and a 
parallel is drawn between Dante and Langland: “both poets present an 
image of the ideal or spiritual order of nature and human society, in striking 
contrast with the actual course of the world”; “but Dante’s conception was 
based on the metaphysical side of Catholic Christianity, Langland’s on the 
ethical and practical side”; this gives the keynote of the criticism. 

A brief extract from the Brunandurh, with many misprints, and one from 
Piers Plowman, are given as illustrative of the metre, but Prof. Courthope does 
not analyse the structure of the Anglo-Saxon verse. The two do not admit 
of strict comparison. Langland merely employs, though with great skill, the 
old-fashioned alliteration as an ornament to his verse, for he has been to 
some extent affected by the Renaissance in his metrical form, and does not 
attempt to reproduce accurately the original rhythm, but he uses the same 
metrical principle. His metre is sometimes very regular, but at others very 
irregular, and at variance with the older scheme. 

An interesting chapter on Chaucer and his works follows that on Langland. 
It is confessedly based on Prof. Skeat’s edition, but unfortunately Courthope 
does not always follow Skeat in his quotations, and hence his text is some- 
times bad and needs emendation. We note in passing on p. 252 the common 
misprint of Village for Visage. As to the burning question of the final -¢, 
Courthope is inclined to follow Payne in Zssays on Chaucer (Chaucer Society, 
IV, pp. 84-154) vs. Skeat. He thinks no positive answer can be returned to 
the question “* whether or not it was pronounced at the end and in the caesura 
of an English verse, in words where it had a grammatical significance” (p. 256). 
He is willing to grant that “strong arguments are forthcoming on both sides 
of the question,” but he leaves each reader to follow his own taste. This 
view would now be regarded as antiquated, and most scholars would certainly 
prefer to follow Morris and Skeat and pronounce the final -e, notwithstanding 
the “feminine rhymes.” The existing translation of the Romaunt of the Rose 
is regarded as Chaucer’s, and we are not even informed that there is any doubt 
about it. An extract from it is given as showing that Chaucer “ furnished 
the English language with a new standard of versification which no poet 
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henceforth could afford to disregard”; and it is “not only remarkable as 
making a landmark in the refinement of our versification,” but “ it marks with 
equal significance the rise of a new spirit in English poetry, the importation 
of thoughts and themes from the Continent, announcing the approach of the 
Renaissance” (p. 258). While this work and, at a farther remove, 77vot/us and 
Criseyde, are treated as showing Chaucer’s powers asa translator, the Book of the 
Duchess, the Parlement of Foules, the House of Fame, and the Legend of Good 
Women, show his powers as an imitator; and the Canterbury Tales, as an 
inventor. They are “the full harvest of the art of the trouvére,” who “‘ was 
the lineal literary descendant of the tribal gleeman” (p. 279). 

The trouvére was dependent upon the Fad/es of Bidpai and the History of 
the Seven Wise Masters, of Hindoo and Persian origin, which provided him 
with his models. Thus originated mediaeval story-telling. ‘“‘ The main object 
of the literary trouvére was to collect appropriate subjects, and Chaucer, with 
his habits of encyclopaedic study and omnivorous reading, had amassed a 
supply of stories, not indeed so numerous as those collected by Boccaccio, but 
covering a wider range of tastes and interests” (p. 288). His framework was 
his own, and who but Chaucer could have given us such inimitable pictures of 
the various characters in English society? A table of the Zaés, with their 
respective sources, is given, and a summary of the time spent on the journey, 
after Skeat. A criticism of Chaucer’s excellences closes the chapter, and he 
is pronounced “the first mational poet of England.” Chaucer emancipated 
poetry from the trammels of ‘‘ Metaphysics, Allegory, and Theology, and from 
the deductive methods of thought encouraged by encyclopaedic science,” and 
‘‘ reanimated it by the old classical principle of the direct imitation of nature.” 
Others developed this principle, Ariosto, Cervantes, Moliére, “ but to Chaucer 
must be assigned the honor of having led the way.” Thus the movement of 
the fourteenth century from the mediaeval to the modern had its pioneer in 
Chaucer. 

Our limits permit but a mention of the succeeding chapters. One follows 
on “ The Epical School of Chaucer—Gower, Lydgate, Occleve,” in which 
these poets are much more fully treated than by Jusserand. The Progress of 
Allegory in English Poetry is next considered, as illustrated in the Pear/ and 
the Vision of Piers the Plowman, which exemplify two opposite modes of 
treatment, the contemplative and the active, in the Zemple of Glass, which 
follows the rules of the fashionable Love-allegory, in the Court of Love, of 
much later date, and in the King’s Quair, which stands midway between the 
other two, and “forms a landmark in the history of allegorical poetry.” 
These are followed by the works of Henryson, Dunbar, and Douglas, in 
Scotland; Hawes, Skelton, and Barclay, in England. The last has been 
usually known only from his translation of Brandt’s Ship of Fools, but his 
Eclogues, in which “‘the bucolic style is adopted merely as a vehicle of a 
moral allegory,” are more fully treated by Prof. Courthope. Allegory was 
a most popular form of composition, and it seems that scarcely any writer 
could avoid using it as a vehicle for moral instruction, It is, indeed, as old as 
Esop, and the Faerie Queen and the Pilgrim’s Progress are doubtless the most 
brilliant examples of it in English literature, but the taste for it has declined, 
and it.is now considered heavy and antiquated. 
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The Rise of the Drama in England is next treated in the familiar forms of 
the Mysteries and the Moralities, but we find nothing new,—a mere synopsis 
of the well-known authorities. 

A chapter on the Decay of English Minstrelsy succeeds, and here the 
deficiency in Jusserand is supplied. Percy’s and Ritson’s views are dis- 
cussed; the author considers Percy “amply warranted in concluding that ‘ the 
minstrels seem to have been the genuine successors of the ancient bards.’” 
His very free “editing” of his MS. is not, however, endorsed. The changes 
in the art of minstrelsy are traced, “as illustrated by the progress of society 
from the tribal to the civil state, by the transition from oral to written poetry, 
and by the character of the ballad.” The ballad is defined, its origin and 
development are treated, and some illustrations are given, particularly the 
Mary Hamilton, as showing that the ballad “was a type of poem adapted by 
the professors of the declining art of minstrelsy from the romances once in 
favor with the educated classes.” 

A Retrospect of some half-dozen pages; giving a summary of the History, 
closes the volume. With the exception of the third chapter on the poetry of 
the Anglo-Saxons, Prof. Courthope has given us in this volume an interesting 
contribution to a complete history of English poetry. 

In the second volume the same design as that noted in the first volume, of 
tracing the course of English poetry by the stream of the national thought and 
imagination, and by its European relations, is continued, and it is now all the 
more important because “ the sixteenth century is the great age of transition from 
mediaeval to modern times ; the chief poets of the period work from the basis of 
culture provided for them by the Middle Ages, but they are alive to all the influ- 
ences of their own age; and, like their ancestor Chaucer, they avail themselves 
of ideas and feelings flowing in upon them from a foreign source.”’ A sketch is 
first given of the religious and political system of Europe in the early sixteenth 
century, “in the still Catholic European community,” as shown in the Diet of 
Augsburg (1518). Theidea of the modern state arose out of the decaying fabric 
of the Christian Republic, and “Spain, France, and England began to display a 
clearly marked individuality in all matters relating to religion, art, literature 
and manners.” This is seen in the works of the great European writers. The 
Courtier of Castiglione and the Discourses and the Prince of Machiavelli, ‘ par- 
ticularly impressed the minds of knightly poets and scholarly dramatists in 
England.” Mr. Courthope accounts for Machiavelli by the circumstances by 
which he was surrounded, and thinks that his works exerted an all-powerful 
influence. The Colloguies of Erasmus too exerted a strong influence “on the 
more reflective part of European society in the sixteenth century, by educating 
public opinion indirectly in a more rational scheme of manners and conduct”; 
and Luther’s treatise on Christian Liberty exerted a similar influence in the 
religious sphere. The three countries of Spain, England, and France were 
sufficiently organized to receive the influences of the Renaissance and the 
Reformation. Spain resisted them; More’s Utopia showed how “ the unity of 
Christendom might be expanded to satisfy modern requirements,’’ and it was 
destined to bear fruit hereafter; in France power was concentrated in the 
hands of the king, who was absolute; the writers reflected the ideas of the 
Court, and lacked the ideas of rational liberty and toleration seen in the 
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Utopia. The author traces these influences so as to give a view of “ the col- 
lective forces acting on the imagination of Europe at the beginning of the six- 
teenth century.” Especially “the idea of liberty of thought and action, in 
the constitution both of the State and the Individual,” arises, and all of these 
influences affect the English imagination, and “ begin to break up the solid 
structure of traditional belief and ancient chivalry.” Prof. Courthope’s 
method is thus seen to be very different from that of Prof. Morley, more 
philosophic, and directed to tracing the history of ideas and how these 
European ideas affected English literature. 

After this sketch of “intellectual conflict in Europe in the sixteenth 
century,” the following chapters are devoted to showing its effect in England 
in the poems of Wyatt and Surrey, the pioneers of the English Renaissance. 
In the poems of Wyatt we see the first results, since Chaucer, of the study of 
Italian literature. He is distinguished from the preceding poets by “ the indi- 
vidual energy of his thought and his persistent imitation of foreign models.” 
To him is due the credit of the introduction of the sonnet into English litera- 
ture; but, although he followed the Petrarchan model, from his unfortunate 
lack of ear he was unable to make the improvement in English versification 
which characterized the poems of Surrey. In his satires he imitated Alamanni 
in his use of the terza vima, and he also combined the Alexandrine with the 
Septenar, so that he struck out new paths in English verse, even if he did not 
possess the skill to handle his instrument very successfully. ‘ Wyatt is a 
noble figure in English poetry. His strength, his ardor, his manliness, his 
complete freedom from affectation, make him a type of what is finest in the 
national character, and there is little exaggeration in the very fine epitaph 
written on him by his great contemporary, Surrey ””"—which epitaph closes 
the chapter. 

Surrey was a man of more ardent disposition than Wyatt, and not so grave 
acharacter. He lacked Wyatt’s “ vehement individuality,” ‘‘ but he succeeds 
where Wyatt failed in naturalizing the ideas he borrows by the beauty of his 
style,” and to it “‘he owes his great position in the history of English poetry.” 
His unfortunate death, or murder rather, on a trumped-up charge by the 
advisers of the king, when Henry was on his death-bed, was a great loss to 
English letters. Like Sir Philip Sidney later, he was the flower of chivalry, 
and both by birth and character was a fine representative of English nobility. 
His “‘ Fair Geraldine’”’ was an idealized lady-love, and his love-poems were, 
like Wyatt’s, modeled after Petrarch; but he possessed higher gifts than 
Wyatt of “ terseness, sweetness, purity, and facility of style.” His reform of 
English versification is traced under several heads, showing that he grounded 
himself on Chaucer, but it is unfortunate that Prof. Courthope should use such 
a poor text, with so many misprints, as that given on p. 87 as a specimen of 
the beginning of the Prologue; Prof. Skeat might have supplied him with a 
better one. Surrey’s sonnet-stanza is that used afterwards by Shakspere and 
is not the Petrarchan form. He too first used blank verse in his translation of 
Virgil; and “he was also the first to refine the system of poetical diction so 
as to adapt it to the reformed versification.” 

But while Wyatt and Surrey were thus refining the style and versification of 
English poetry after Italian models, political poetry was being developed in 
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Scotland in the writings of Sir David Lyndsay, and a little later in England in 
the huge collection of political tragedies known as the Mirror for Magistrates, 
which owes its claim to consideration as poetry to Sackville’s /uduction and 
his Complaint of the Duke of Buckingham. Lyndsay was a follower of Douglas 
and Dunbar in his use of dream and allegory, but he was more. He used his 
allegory to illustrate the political condition of the country. Lyndsay’s manner 
is still mediaeval: it points backward, but his matter points forward, and, in 
its ‘union of Lutheran piety, political philosophy, and classical imagery,” 
reflects the mind of the Scottish aristocracy on the eve of the Reformation. 
A full account is given of the composition of the Mirror for Magistrates, and 
its language and versification are pronounced to be “ full of instruction for the 
student who seeks to trace systematically the growth of the art of English 
poetry” (p. 17). The transition in style from the rude and archaic of the 
early sixteenth century to the finished manner of the Elizabethan writers is 
here seen. It culminates in Sackville’s Juduction, for Sackville showed the 
beneficial influence of Surrey. ‘“ Of the epic poets of England, if Chaucer is 
the first to exhibit the genuinely classic spirit, Sackville is the first to write in 
the genuinely classic manner.” 

A chapter follows on the translations of the classics, due to the establish- 
ment of the new learning in the universities, and the love of learning shown 
by Elizabeth herself. ‘ Wolsey promoted the study of Greek by the founda- 
tion of Christ Church [Oxford]. Colet and Grocyn lectured on the Greek 
orators and poets in the same university ; and Cheke and Ascham familiarized 
their scholars at Cambridge with the dialogues of Plato, the philosophy most 
highly approved by the reformers of the Continent. Here was an influence 
that could not fail to be felt in literature. But Elizabeth, according to Roger 
Ascham, knew Latin, Greek, French and Italian, and could speak with facility 
all of those languages. Ascham washer preceptor in Latin and Greek for two 
years, so he ought toknow. This learned influence communicated itself to 
the Court, the Universities, and the writers. A translation of the Aeneid had 
been made by Douglas in 1513, Surrey had translated Books II and IV into 
blank verse, the first in English, and now Thos. Phaer, 1555-1560, and Thos. 
Twine, 1562, translated the whole of it into the iambic septenar. Jasper 
Heywood, 1559-61, translated three of the tragedies attributed to Seneca into 
the same ballad metre; and Arthur Golding, 1565-67, t»rned into the same 
verse Ovid’s Metamorphoses; this was the translation which Shakspere used. 
All of these translations testify to a desire for a knowledge of the new learning 
in English form. 

Now came many imitators and followers of Wyatt and Surrey in the 
numerous MMiscellanies of Elizabeth’s reign, which were preceded in 1557 by 
the most important of all, 7ottel’s Miscellany, containing the poems of Wyatt 
and Surrey, of Thomas, Lord Vaux, Grimald, and others. Grimald led in 
the pedantic and conceited style of the later school of Cowley, dubbed by Dr. 
Johnson “ metaphysical,” doubtless merely because it was unnatural. He was 
the first to imitate Surrey in the use of blank verse, in which he showed his 
good sense, writing in that verse a poem on the Death of Cicero. Googe fol- 
lowed with his Zglogues, Epytaphes, and Sonettes,and Turbervile, with his Songs, 
Epitaphs,and Epigrams. Googe, who translated The Zodiac of Life, of Marcellus 
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Palingenius, and Turbervile, Ovid’s Heroical Epistles and Mantuan’s Eclogues. 
Churchyard, who had contributed ‘‘a tragedy called Shore’s Wife” to the 
Mirror for Magistrates, contributed poems also to these Aiscellanies, and lived 
to be called old-fashioned by the later Elizabethans. But he was far exceeded 
by Gascoigne, after Sackville the greatest name in English letters before 
Spenser. Gascoigne was a leader in many ways and deserves more credit 
than he has usually received. Prof. Courthope does not seem to be aware of 
Prof. Schelling’s excellent monograph on his life and works. He wrote son- 
nets, lyrics, a satire, 7he Steet Glass, and other Posies, and was a critic of 
English verse—but we shall have to return to him under the drama. 
Gascoigne died in 1577, and we now reach the middle of Elizabeth’s reign, 
the beginning of the Elizabethan efflorescence in literature. The preceding 
thirty or forty years had been preparation and now we have fulfillment. 
Three chapters follow, treating Court Dialect, as seen in Lyly, Court Romance, 
in Sidney, and Court Allegory, in Spenser. Euphuism is treated as a move- 
ment towards refinement in language which affected every literature in Europe. 
Although the Zuphues and the Arcadia are written in prose, the author thinks 
they are “‘so closely associated with metrical composition and with the pro- 
gress of English taste that it would be unphilosophical to regard them as 
beyond the limits of a history of English poetry.” This illustrates the dis- 
advantage of treating poetry and prose separately in a history of English 
literature ; they mutually act upon each other, and both must be considered 
in any complete view of the national thought and imagination. Passing over 
what is said of Italy, Spain and France, we find the problem in England of 
forming a standard of literary composition more difficult because of the mix- 
ture of races and languages, but, fortunately for the development of style, 
“French influence so far prevailed that the order of words in a sentence 
follows the logical order of the thought.” This is an advantage, it may be 
noted, that the Germans have never attained, and hence their involved and 
cumbrous prose style. The introduction of Latinized words was carried 
so far that many never took root. Witness Douglas’s dulcorate and facund, 
Lyndsay’s prepotent and celsitude, and Wilson’s specimen (p. 183), which he 
says is no caricature, containing such words as revoluting, ingenia, accessited, 
adjuvate, obtestate, contignate, invigilate, &c., &c., so that it requires that one 
should know Latin in order to know English. It may be remarked in pass- 
ing that the date here given for Wilson’s Art of Rhetoric, the first treatise of 
the kind in English, is 1562, whereas on p. 289 it is given as 1553, and this 
was not the first edition. The date of this work is of importance as bearing 
upon the date of our first comedy, Ralph Roister Doister. The history of 
Euphuism is traced, and it is carried back, as usual, to Guevara. If Prof. 
Courthope knows of Landmann’s study of the subject, he does not mention it. 
The common characteristics of this stylistic fad, as seen in Lyly’s work, 
natural history metaphors, antithesis and alliteration—“ transverse allitera- 
tion,” as Landmann calls it—are duly noted, and its great influence remarked. 
“* Euphues was as much esteemed by polite society as by the critics. It was 
accepted with the Arcadia as fixing the standard of eloquence at Court.” 
Euphues is called “an example of rhetoric in the language of love composed 
to suit the taste of the Court,” hence its flattery, its logic and its illustration. 
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“The metaphorical style in the love-poetry of the Euphuists is a natural 
growth of the classical Renaissance: it marks the decay of the allegorical 
interpretation of nature, which itself largely accounts for the abundant use of 
metaphor in the poetry of the Middle Ages.” The influence of Zuphues lasted 
for a hundred years, and Prof. Courthope considers Lyly’s discovery as of 
permanent value, for “he perceived the advantage of clearness, correctness and 
precision, in the arrangement of words.” For this he should receive due 
credit, and his style, when purged of its unnecessary adjuncts, left a residuum 
of value in the history of English prose style. ‘Addison and Steele. . ~ 
learned from Lyly how to present genuine thoughts in an artistic form; and 
Burke, Johnson, and Macaulay, ... followed his example in working up 
sentences and periods to the climax required for the just and forcible pre- 
sentation of the argument”! (pp. 201-2). 

Sidney was at the head of the school opposed to the Euphuists, and he criti- 
cises them in one of his sonnets. Sidney, Dyer, Harvey, and Spenser for a 
time, until his good sense predominated, wished to reform English versification 
after the Latin, and perpetrated certain barbarous hexameters. Edward Vere, 
Earl of Oxford, was at the head of the other party, and was a great favorer of 
the Euphuists; he and Sidney quarreled and it came near resulting in a duel. 
On Sidney’s retirement from the Court in consequence of his bold protest 
against the Anjou marriage, he amused himself with writing the Arcadia for his 
sister Mary, “ Sidney’s sister, Pembroke’s mother,” intermingling poetry with his 
prose romance. This work is treated at some length and its literary defects 
are commented on. “The action is wanting in human interest, the characters. 
are conventional, the structure of the story is confused and irregular.” The 
style too is criticised: ‘* Nothing is said plainly; commonplace is disguised by 
metaphor ; style is mechanically elevated by a tricky arrangement of words.” 
But, “ regarded historically, as a mirror of the feelings of Sidney and the best 
of his contemporaries, and as a work of fiction contributing to the develop- 
ment of the English drama, the Arcadia is a most interesting monument.” 
The element which affected contemporary taste was derived from the study of 
Montemayor, and consisted in “concentrating the main interest of his narrative 
in the complications of the love-plots.” The dramatists were indebted to the 
Arcadia for sentiment and landscape, for development of action and character, 
and for the complications arising from the disguise of sex. 

The Astrophel and Stella sonnets are also treated with critical insight, and 
Prof. Courthope differs from several other critics, Lamb, Trench, and Symonds, 
in his interpretation. He thinks that their “theory of a profound and all- 
pervading passion is contradicted by the facts of the case, by the character of 
Sidney, by the character of the sonnets themselves.” Each of these points is 
developed, and I must say that I am inclined to agree with Prof. Courthope. 
This attempt of critics to find in ideal love-poems some personal reference, 
which has been ‘“‘run into the ground” in the case of Shakspere’s Sonnets, 
seems to me far-fetched and mistaken. Penelope Devereux was a young girl 


1I may be permitted to remark just here that in my ‘‘ Selections in English Prose from 
Elizabeth to Victoria ’’ (1891) I purposely begin with Lyly as the pioneer in the formation of 
English prose style, and I fully concur with Prof. Courthope in giving credit to Lyly for his 
contribution to this object. 
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who attracted Sidney’s attention when she was under fifteen, and her father 
was anxious forthe match. Some cause, now unknown, prevented it, and after 
she was married to Lord Rich at the age of nineteen, she became Sydney’s 
“Laura,” and received his ideal adoration. “Artistic opposition to the 
Euphuists” also inspired these Sonnets, and “sonnet after sonnet sounds the 
note that love alone is an adequate source of inspiration, without the artificial 
supplement of science and learning.” This is a much more reasonable theory 
than the personal one. 

The chapter on Court Allegory is a very full criticism of Spenser. As the 
greatest genius since Chaucer, and the writer in whom the influences of the 
Elizabethan age culminated, he receives the fullest share of critical attention. 
“ He wanted no quality required to place him in the same class with Homer, 
Virgil, Dante, Shakespeare, Milton, and perhaps I may add Chaucer, but that 
supreme gift of insight and invention which enables the poet to blend con- 
flicting ideas into an organic form.” Prof. Courthope does not agree either 
with those who regard Spenser “ primarily as a poetical philosopher,” or with 
Lowell, who thinks “ the true use of Spenser is as a gallery of pictures,” and 
who compares the moral to “a bit of gravel in a dish of strawberries and 
cream.” ‘The sense is, for Courthope, a characteristic part of his work, but 
the allegory is mainly interesting in so far as it serves the purposes of poetry, 
not then as a vehicle of moral truth. The designs of the poems are separately 
examined, and artistic unity is found even in 7he Shepherd's Calendar. These 
poems were his experiments in poetical diction. The design of the Faery 
Queen is found in the letter to Raleigh, not in the poem itself. ‘As he sought 
in The Shepherd’s Calendar to treat the Eclogue in a new style, so in the Faery 
Queen he aimed at producing a variety of the Romantic Epic of the Italians.” 
As is seen in Harvey’s correspondence, he sought to “ overgo Ariosto.” 

His works are examined to see “ how far his conceptions were formed in 
harmony with the laws of his art, and how far his execution did justice to his 
subjects as he conceived them.” In the examination of The Shepherd's Calen- 
dar from a metrical point of view, Mr. Courthope thinks that “the metres of 
several of his Eclogues are founded on what he erroneously believed to be the 
metre of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales,” and that he read the Prologue with four 
accents instead of five, as follows: 


“*Whanne that A | prile with his | showres | sdte 
The dréught | of March | had pérc’d | to the réte,” &c. 


This is a remarkable mixture of dactylic-trochaic and iambic-anapaestic 
rhythm, the latter predominating in the following lines, but from Spenser's 
ignorance of Chaucer’s language, it is barely possible that he so read the Pro- 
logue, for he does employ this ‘‘composite style” in this poem. It is pro- 
nounced, on the whole, “a truly beautiful and graceful, if somewhat artificial 
composition.” 

The Faery Queen is also examined at length and compared with Ariosto. 
“ Ariosto’s word-painting is unequalled for brilliancy and distinctness of color, 
but Spenser surpasses him in depth of imagination.” Beside being a great 
picture-gallery, the Faery Queen “is also a vast experiment in English 
metrical composition,” and Spenser’s treatment of his stanza is judged to be 
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“a triumph of art.” Spenser was the poet of chivalry and of mediaeval 
allegory. “He composed his poems in the spirit of a great painter, a great 
musician,” and his Faery Queen is “a thing of beauty, a joy forever.” 

The next chapter on the growth of criticism and its effect on poetry, with 
notice of the poetical euphuists, traces the advance of national taste as seen in 
the later Elizabethan A/iscel/anies and the consequent development of poetical 
criticism. Gascoigne was here a pioneer, for his Votes of /nstruction concern- 
ing the Making of Verse is the first critical treatise that we have on the verse- 
practice of the time. Campion, Webbe, Puttenham, and Sidney receive brief 
notice, and the four main groups of metrical composers are successively 
described, the university scholars, Harvey and Fraunce, who wished “to 
reform the national poetry on classical lines”; the sonnet writers, Watson, 
Constable, Lodge, Daniel, and others, who imitated Petrarch and the Italians 
until they ran out in the nonsense of Barnes; the court poets, Sidney, Dyer, 
Essex, Raleigh, Oxford, who have written some of the best lyrics of the age; 
and finally, the men of letters, ‘‘ who embodied the spirit of the Renaissance 
in poetical romance or classical mythology,” such men as Breton, Barnfield, 
Greene, Lodge, and Marlowe. These last have left the most permanent 
impress on the poetry of the time, and in Marlowe’s Hero and Leander we have 
the culmination of the poetry of passion. ‘ Though his style is colored with 
the conceits and mannerism of the period, yet, as compared with the diction of 
contemporary Euphuistic writers, it has a fiery strength and vigor not to be 
found in any other man.” 

We now reach that form of literature for which the Elizabethan age was 
distinguished par excellence, and the last two chapters of the volume are devoted 
to the development of the drama. Schlegel’s theory that Shakspere “ owed 
hardly anything to his predecessors” is rightly excepted to; such a theory is 
“the height of critical superstition,” and Prof. Courthope devotes his efforts to 
showing the historical evolution of the drama, “the transition from pageant 
to theatre, from interlude to tragedy, comedy, and history.” The professed 
historians of the drama, Collier, Ward, and Symonds, have done much to 
elucidate its history, but the author thinks that ‘‘ something still remains to be 
done,” and he devotes this chapter to tracing ‘‘ the slow gradations by which 
the dramatic art passed out of the rudimentary conditions, peculiar to it in the 
Middle Ages, into the hands of those who brought the form of the romantic 
drama to its full perfection.” Without going into details, which would take 
more space than we have at command, we may say that the facts fully justify 
Mr. Courthope’s position. He investigates the progress of the stage from the 
Miracle Play to the Morality; the influence exercised upon the stage by the 
Court, the Universities, and the Inns of Court; the opposition of the Puritans 
and the effect of the building of theatres outside of the municipal jurisdiction 
of London; to all which were added the improvements in dramatic art made 
in the course of time. Prof. Courthope analyses many of these Moralities, and 
shows the gradual progression from allegorical personification to individual 
action, from mere dialogue to development of a complicated plot. Like Will 
to Like (1568) illustrates the manners of the time, and here we have a mixture 
of allegorical and individual characters, and the personal Vice, Nichol New- 
fangle. In The Three Ladies of London (1584), “ the genius of the old Morality 
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probably reached the highest level of which it was capable”: it is too a dramatic 
satire on the manners of the day. These were, however, very late examples 
of the Moralities. Full credit is given to John Heywood for the steps taken 
in advance by him, and under the influence of the study of Plautus and 
Terence, is finally reached the first regular comedy, Udall’s Raith Rotster 
Doister (about 1550). Progress is made in Gascoigne’s translation of Ariosto’s 
Supposes and in his Glass of Government, but Prof. Courthope omits to note 
that this last is based on the Latin Acolastus, founded on the parable of the 
Prodigal Son. It was no more original with Gascoigne than Zhe Supposes. 
Gascoigne’s /Jocasta too was but a translation, from the Italian of Dolce, of the 
Phoenissae, Lyly’s prose Court comedies mark the highest development in 
this direction. Prof. Courthope does not notice the supposed allegorical sig- 
nification of the Zxdymion, which has been brought out in the Introduction 
to Mr. Baker’s edition of that play. The dramatic movement from Interlude 
to Comedy is summed up, from didactic allegory to imitation of manners, 
thence to action of human personages in fuller plots and with greater refine- 
ment of dialogue. 

So too was Tragedy evolved from Interlude, and here exception is taken to 
Symonds’s view of two types of tragedy, one modelled after Seneca and the 
other after the Italian plays, the latter finally prevailing. The tragedies and 
tragi-comedies “all have a close affinity with the Interlude,” and there was no 
“conflict between the type of tragedy favored by the Court and that dear to 
the people.” As the Mirror for Magistrates presented tragedy in epic form, 
so the plays presented it in dramatic form. The influence of Seneca was 
plainly seen in our first regular tragedy, Ferrex and Porrex, or Gorboduc (1562), 
which Mr. Courthope speaks of only as Sackville’s, ignoring Norton altogether, 
although he wrote more than half of it. Notwithstanding Schlegel’s opinion, 
it is characterized as ‘‘a work of great merit,” and so it was if we consider its 
time, but it was well for English tragedy that it did not develop on the lines 
of Gorboduc. Hughes imitated it in his Misfortunes of Arthur (1587), but this 
was the year of Marlowe’s Zambdurlaine, and no one thought of Seneca after 
that. Bale, with his King Johan,“ probably written during the reign of 
Edward VI,” began the evolution of Chronicle History out of the Interlude. 
So throughout the sixteenth century there was a gradual progress in dramatic 
development. The Moralities and Interludes, themselves developed from the 
old Miracle-Plays, gradually passed into Tragedy, Comedy, and Chronicle 
History, under the influence of the Renaissance. 

The last chapter is occupied with a study of the infancy of the romantic 
drama as seen in the works of Greene, Peele, Marlowe, and Kyd. Now we 
find a conflict in England between the principles of the Renaissance and the 
Reformation. Puritanism showed itself in the attacks made upon the stage. 
Between 1570 and 1587 there were no less than six violent attacks in pamphlet 
form made upon the stage. Prof. Arber has given us a summary of these in his 
edition of Gosson’s School of Abuse (1579), which was an invective against 
“Poets, Pipers, Players, and such-like Caterpillars of a Commonwealth.” 
Being dedicated to Sir Philip Sidney, it produced his Apologie for Poetrie, as 
Sidney did not relish the inclusion of Poets in this general onslaught. The 
Puritans had ample justification for their attacks. Englishmen had become 
Ltalinanated, and here too Gascoigne had led the way, but he repented, so that 
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Whetstone, his friend, could indite funereal verses on Zhe Well-employed Life 
and Godly End of G. Gascoigne, Esquire, which elegy the curious reader will find 
prefixed to Prof. Arber’s edition of Zhe Steel Glass. Greene, however, went 
further than Gascoigne in this process of /talianisation, and if what he states 
in his Repentance and his Groats-worth of Wit is true, he was veritably “a hard 
case.” Courthope sees no reason to question the authenticity cf his auto- 
biography. Greene’s dramas, all of which except Friar Bacon and Friar Bun- 
gay are thought to show Marlowe’s influence, are successively noticed, and 
‘*what is best and most characteristic...is the poetry of his pastoral land- 
scape, and his representation of the characters of women; in both of these 
respects he exercised an unmistakable influence on the genius of Shakes- 
peare.” Greene was the true predecessor of Shakspere in comedy, as Mar- 
lowe was in tragedy. Peele is thought by Prof. Courthope to have ‘a finer 
range of imagination” than Greene, and he is given a higher rank than that 
usually assigned him by the historians of the drama. His two best plays, 7he 
Arraignment of Paris, which inspired Shakspere in A Midsummer Night's 
Dream, and David and Bethsabe, are alone noticed, and that briefly. The bulk 
of the chapter is rightly reserved for Marlowe, “the great genius who may 
justly be called the founder of English poetic drama.” In Marlowe “the 
rupture with the Puritanic element of the nation was absolute and complete.” 
Marlowe wrote “freed from the restraints of Conscience and Law.” He — 
believed in “‘ the freedom of the human will,” and he wrote accordingly. The 
incarnation of absolute power is seen in Zaméurlaine, of knowledge in Fausius. 
“ Tamburlaine is the type of resistless force; Faustus represents the resolute 
pursuit of knowledge as an instrument of material power.” austus is pro- 
nounced “unquestionably Marlowe’s greatest play; one of the greatest plays 
that the world possesses.” Others have given the palm to Edward /J, They 
are both great in different ways, but I must concur with the estimate of the 
final soliloquy of Faustus, “ which, as a representation of mental agony and 
despair, is only equalled, in the whole range of the world’s poetry, by the 
speech of Satan to the Sun in Paradise Lost.” The other plays are briefly 
noticed, and some excellent criticism follows. Marlowe’s violence and exagge- 
ration are recognized ; also, the ill-construction of his plots. His “theory of 
dramatic action is contrary to the constitution of human nature,” for “ it elimi- 
nates the factor of Conscience”; and ‘the narrowness of his conception of 
man and nature is seen in his representations of female character.” As has 
been recognized by all critics, Marlowe could not paint a female character. 

The chapter closes with a notice of Kyd, but he was only a disciple of Mar- 
lowe who exaggerated Marlowe’s faults ; rant and bloodshed are his predomi- 
nant characteristics. Shakspere rescued the drama “by restoring to tragedy 
the elements of conscience, religion, and chivalry, which Marlowe had expelled 
from it.” 

This volume carries forward the history of English poetry to the time of 
Shakspere, and we await with interest its successors. Prof. Courthope’s work 
traces with philosophic judgment, critical taste, and literary skill, the course 
of English poetry, and is a useful addition to its history, notwithstanding 
some defects. To each volume a very full analytical table of contents is 
prefixed, but indexes are wanting. 


JAMEs M. GARNETT. 


' 
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T. Lucretius Carus de Rerum Natura. Buch III erklaert von RICHARD 
HEINZE. Teubner, Leipzig, 1897. Pp. vi-+ 206. 


The edition of the third book of Lucretius which we have before us is 
the second volume in the new series of Wissenschaftliche Commentare pub- 
lished under the editorship of Professor Kaibel of Strassburg. It is a 
worthy successor to the inaugural volume of the series, the Electra of 
Sophocles, edited by Professor Kaibel himself. Like that work, it not only 
undertakes to present a new and more thoroughgoing interpretation of the 
text chosen, but it also stands fora theory of interpretation as yet but 
scantily represented. If I understand the purpose of the commentary 
aright, it assumes that there is much more in an ideal interpretation than 
an explanation of the difficulties of thought, language or text. It would 
seem to aim at something further—at illustration of the background of 
thought and the habit of language out of which the poet’s work has pro- 
ceeded. Its effort is not only to explain difficulties, but in a manner to 
reproduce the creative atmosphere in which the poet wrought. It would 
substitute for mere explanation a background of consciousness. It may be 
that this is to put more into the editor’s work than he himself felt, but if so, 
it is under the influence of the agreeable feeling that in this work we have 
areal approximation to a true interpretation, infinitely removed from the 
vast bulk of editions ‘with notes.”’ 

In the brief but instructive preface the editor calls attention to the 
main directions of his effort. The task of the editor, he points out, consists 
in an explanation of the relation of the poet to his material, since the poet 
is only the interpreter of the teachings of another, and of the transforma- 
tion of this material from scientific prose to verse. The content of Lucre- 
tian verse therefore requires attention first of all. In this consists, I 
believe, the most original and positive contribution of the editor to the 
interpretation of Lucretius. The vast mass of scattered and fragmentary 
material relating to the philosophy of Epicurus has been brought to bear 
upon this portion of the de rerum natura with an insight before which many 
an obscurity has disappeared, and with a sureness of touch that reveals 
the master in the field of Greek philosophy, to one phase of which an 
earlier work of the editor was devoted (Xenocrates, Lpz. 189°). This 
material is presented not only current with the text, but in the introduc- 
tion to the commentary the psychology of Epicurus is presented briefly, 
but with great clearness, and in such a manner as to cast much light on a 
field in which the obscurity is not wholly the fault of a scanty tradition. 
In the whole matter of the relation of Lucretius to his sources, Heinze 
seems to have penetrated much further than his predecessors (notably, for 
example, in the arguments for the mortality of the soul), as was no more, to 
be sure, than could fairly be demanded with the results of much recent 
investigation in this field at hand (e. g. Usener’s Zpicurea), but still with 
an originality and breadth of grasp that deserve the fullest recognition. 

Closely connected with this subject is the question of terminology, to 
which the editor also calls attention in his preface. Here it has been his 
effort to ascertain in every case the equivalence of the terms chosen, and 
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when the exactness of the Latin word employed might be questioned, the 
possibilities of expression at the disposal of the poet have been weighed. 
In this connection Munro’s defence of the poet against his own complaint 
of the poverty of the Latin tongue and of the difficulty of giving expression 
to obscure ideas in a field of thought never before trodden by Roman bard, 
will be remembered (cf. Munro, Int. p. 11). Certainly in this well known 
passage Munro has given expression to the feelings of Lucretian scholars 
since Lachmann restored a legible text. For there is a confidence and 
sureness of movement in the language of the poet that does not leave 
room for much consciousness of the inadequacy of the language to the 
theme. But Heinze in his note on vss. 258-261, on the nature of the 
admixture of the elements of the soul, observes that no portion of the 
poem is more obscure, and furthermore that it is the only portion of the 
Epicurean doctrine which Lucretius greatly abridged. The causes of this 
he holds are therefore not only the obscurity of the subject-matter, but he 
believes that we must also give credence to the poet, whose complaint 
here is reiterated, that the language did not permit him to say what he 
gladly would. 

In the matter of the text the editor has been quite conservative. His 
own conjectures are not numerous, nor do they extend to changes that have 
a radical effect upon the thought. In vs. 58 (eripitur persona manare), 
where the Itali read manet res, he suggests mala re, but does not introduce 
the reading into his text, and wisely, since from no point of view does it 
seem so satisfactory as the correction of the It., which in turn we may still 
grant is not convincing. In vs. 194 comstat for extat, a rather doubtful 
change in the interest of conventional phraseology. In vs. 337 practerca 
is changed to propterea, as it seems to me correctly in view of the argu- 
ment, In vs. 394 guam sis = suis, attractive. In vs. 433 feruntur seems 
correctly restored for geruntur. That vs. 493 is hopelessly corrupt is not 
made convincing to me. In the matter of transposition and rearrange- 
ment (apart from single verses), which has been a favorite field for the dis- 
play of editorial ingenuity, the editor is very conservative, and has shown 
very clearly that most difficulties of this kind are to be removed by inter- 
pretation. Thus at vss. 417 and 526, the apprehension of the true dispo- 
sitio makes transposition quite superfluous. Indeed the editor’s grasp of 
thought and arrangement reminds me not infrequently of the keen sense 
for psychological suggestion in explanation of transitions which Kiessling 
displays and was the first to apply with discernment to the interpretation 
of Horace. When it is remembered that Heinze has assumed the respon- 
sibility of revision for Kiessling’s Horace, it is not unlikely that we have a 
clue to the source of the training which marks much of the characteristic 
quality of this work, 

It is a satisfaction to find so pervading a sympathy with all the moods 
and themes of the poet as the editor reveals, and one is pleased with his 
expression of the feeling that Lucretius has in most cases elevated the 
prosaic parts of his theme to the rank of true poetry. It used to be, and I 
think still is, commonly said (e. g. by Teuffel) that Lucretius was a great poet 
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sadly astray in the choice of a subject. I am sure, however, that many a 
devotee of Lucretius will join with me in protest against this utterance. 
For when we consider the sort of work that was possible or that was likely 
to have challenged the attention of a Roman poet in the first century B. C., 
we cannot, I believe, conceive of any theme that we should willingly 
exchange for the de rerum natura. What were an epic of any theme, 
mythological or national, or the Alexandrine sources of inspiration of his 
contemporaries, in comparison with a subject-matter which called forth a 
passionate intensity of feeling and devotion that we miss in all other 
Roman poetry? Of refined workmanship and rhetorical vigor there is no 
lack elsewhere in the higher poetry of Rome, but of feeling, verging at 
times to an almost unhealthy fervor, there is no other grandly sustained 
example, and let us not therefore complain of a subject-matter which was 
its inspiration. I know not if there is a statelier or simpler example of 
intense dramatic conception than the long cumulative enumeration of the 
considerations which show the mortality of the soul, summed up in those 
triumphant verses beginning Mil igitur ad nos mors est neque pertinet 
hilum. Tothe sagacious and sympathetic interpreter of this culminating 
book of Lucretius, scholars who have leisure to peruse his work will feel a 


sense of personal obligation. 
G, L. HENDRICKSON. 
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RoMAnIiA, Vol. XXIV (1895). Second half. 


Juillet. 


Ferdinand Lot. Celtica. 17 pages. A series of interesting observations 
throwing light upon various obscure points in the relations of the romances of 
the Round Table to their Breton prototypes. Thus, Madonagrain in the tale 
of Erec et Enide (the Geraint et Enid of the Mabinogi) is a fusion of the juxta- 
posed names of two magicians, Madson and Zvrain, the latter name being in 
turn a corruption of Zuuain (Owen), due not to phonetic change, but to an 
error of reading in written transmission. Again, the “chateau de Lis” is a 
mere tautology, “ys signifying ‘castle’ in Breton. 


A. Thomas. Les noms composés et la dérivation en francais et en provengal. 
18 pages. In his treatise on the Formation des mots composés, Arséne Darme- 
steter was able to draw up a list of only 66 derivatives from French compound 
words, a fact which he offered in support of his statement that “la dérivation, 
richement développée chez nous, s’exerce cependant avec difficulté sur les 
composés.” M. Thomas begins by eliminating from this list a certain number 
of derivatives from compound proper names (such as saint-cyrien, terreneuvier), 
“car l’on peut dire que tous les noms propres, composés ou non, sont suscep- 
tibles de fournir des dérivés” (Le Chat-Noir, chatnoiresque); and such words as 
vaurienne, while citing in addition, in this category, fainéante, “qui est recu 
partout, et proprarienne, qui est encore confiné dans les bas-fonds parisiens 
(c’est 14 de la flexion et non de la dérivation).” The author then proceeds to 
supplement very considerably the list given by Darmesteter and to furnish 
one of his own for the Provencal. In conclusion he points out a species of 
parasynthetic not before signalized. ‘“‘La pomme dite d/andureau tire mani- 
festement son nom de ce qn’elle est d/anche et dure: on ne voit pas que l’adj. 
dur ait produit de derivé dureau en dehors de ce mot composé.” The words of 
this class are comparatively numerous. 


P. Meyer. La descente de Saint Paul en enfer: poéme frangais composé en 
Angleterre. Beginning at least as early as the fourth century, there have 
been numerous versions of this legend in various languages. M. Meyer here 
publishes, face to face, a Latin prose abridgment of the legend and an Old 
French rhymed version of 282 verses, founded upon it and contained in a 
manuscript of Toulouse. 


Paget Toynbee. Dante’s references to Pythagoras.—Dante’s obligations to 
Orosius.—Some unacknowledged obligations of Dante to Albertus Magnus.— 
Dante’s obligations to Alfraganus in the Vita Nuova and Convivio. 55 pages. 
This series of articles constitutes an original and valuable contribution to our 
knowledge of the sources and references of Dante’s writings. Speaking of 
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Albertus Magnus, the author says: “It is singular that, though he has made 
such liberal use of the works of Albertus Magnus, Dante does not mention 
him by name more than four times, viz. Convito, III 5 (where he is called 
‘Alberto della Magna’), Comvito, III 7 and IV 23 (in both of which he is 
called simply ‘ Alberto’), and Paradiso, X 98 (where he is called ‘ Alberto di 
Cologna’).” Apropos of this paragraph the present writer pointed out, ina 
paper read before the philological section of the N. Y. Acad. of Sciences, that 
the modern appellation of ‘the Great,’ as applied to Albert, appears to have 
been the outgrowth of a misapprehension. The epithet Magnus was pretty 
certainly given originally to Albertus simply to designate him as ‘the Tall,’ 
but may also have been used as a mistaken latinization of the ‘della Magna’ 
(‘of Germany’) which we find used by Dante. It is noteworthy that, so far as 
appears, no other scholar or writer in the world’s history ever acquired the 
appellation of ‘the Great.’ 


Mélanges. A. Mussafia. Francese vals, valt, valent; sals, salt; chielt, chalt. 
4 pages. Latin vales, valet, valent should have given regularly in O.Fr. vels, 
velt, velent, but the latter forms are nowhere found. Most scholars have 
regarded the universally occurring forms with @ (vals, walt, valent) as due to 
analogy with valons, valez, where the a is regular, being pretonic. Mussafia 
here supports an explanation long since advanced by Cornu, that in this verb 
the a of the forms in question was preserved chiefly by the influence of the a 
regularly occurring in a majority of the stem-tonic forms, “‘ forme rizotoniche” 
{vaille, etc.) —E. Langlois. Interpolations du jeu de Robin et Marion. In- 
geniously surmises and unmasks two important interpolations.—G. Raynaud. 
Le dit du Cheval a vendre, publié d’aprés un manuscrit du chateau de 
Chantilly. A fragment of only 51 verses, carefully edited. 


Comptes rendus. Abhandlungen Herrn Prof. Dr. Adolf Tobler, zur Feier 
seiner fiinfundzwanzigjahrigen Thatigkeit als ordentlicher Professor an der 
"Jniversitat Berlin von dankbaren Schiilern in Ehrerbietung dargebracht (G. 
Paris). 10 pages. The work reviewed consists of 22 articles, ‘tous intéres- 
sants, quelques-uns de trés grande valeur,” covering over 500 pages.—W. 
Meyer-Liibke. Zur Geschichte des Infinitivs im Rumanischen. “Dans cette 
savante et pénétrante étude, M. Meyer-Liibke nous donne un avant-gofit de 
ce que sera le troisiéme volume de sa Grammaire, consacré a la syntaxe.”—J. 
Vising. Quomodo in den romanischen Sprachen. ‘ Montre que, dans diverses 
langues romanes, a coté de com ou como<lat. vulg. guomo<quomodo il existe 
ou a existé une forme coma, qui s’explique par guomo ad, et une forme come, qui 
s’explique par guomo et... Presque partout les formes se sont confondues. 
En francais, c’est come (comme) qui a absorbé com.”—A. Wallenskéld. Zur 
Lésung der Lautgesetzfrage (G. P.). ‘Je suis depuis longtemps a peu prés de 
l’'avis de mon savant ami sur le traitement exceptionnel atquel sont sujets cer- 
tains mots trés usités... Cette négligence tient 4 ce qu’on sait qu’il n’est pas 
nécessaire de les prononcer pleinement pour que l’auditeur les comprenne, 
quelques-uns d’entre eux, surtout parmi les formules d’allocution,—comme 
prov. e2, na, esp. Usted,—arrivent a n’étre en realité que de simples a//ustons 
vocales.”—K. Breul. Le Dit de Robert le Diable. ‘“L’édition du Dit de 
Robert le Diable, faite avec autant de soin que d’intelligence, est assurément 
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une des contributions qui ajoutent le plus de prix 4 ce beau recueil.”—E. 
Gorra. Delle origini della poesia lirica del medio evo (A. Jeanroy). ‘‘La 
prolusione de M. Gorra est aussi habilement composée qu’élégamment écrite.” 
—H. Springer. Das altprovenzalische Klagelied (A. Jeanroy). ‘Conscien- 
cieuse étude.”—G,. A. Cesareo. La poesia siciliana sotto gli Svevi (A. Jean- 
roy). 8 pages. “Il yadans ce livre des pages excellentes et qui resteront ; 
mais l’ensemble est gaté par des erreurs, des 4 peu prés, une tendance au 
paradoxe.”—E. Wechssler. Ueber die verschiedenen Redaktionen des Robert 
von Borron zugeschriebenen Graal-Lancelot-Cyclus (G. Paris). ‘ L’ordre et 
la lumiére pénétrent peu 4 peu dans ce chaos indigeste, dans cette selva oscura 
des romans en prose de la Table Ronde... Le mémoire de M. Wechssler 
est une des plus importantes contributions qui aient été apportées a cette 
ceuvre de reconnaissance et de déchiffrement qui ne sera pas de longtemps 
achevée.” 


Chronique. 
Périodiques. 


Livres annoncés sommairement. 40 titles. W.H. Schofield. The Source 
and History of the Seventh Novel of the Seventh Day of the Decameron. 
“Excellente petite étude.”—James D. Bruner. The Phonology of the Pisto- 
jese Dialect. ‘‘Ce travail porte sur l’état ancien aussi bien que sur l'état 
moderne du parler de Pistoja."—René de Poyen-Bellisle. Les sens et les 
formes du créole dans les Antilles. ‘“ L’auteur de ce petit livre est intelligent 
et suffisamment au courant de la philologie romane.”—G. Lanson. Histoire 
de la littérature francaise. Paris, Hachette, pp. xvi, 1158. 5 francs. ‘ Dans 
ce trés remarquable ouvrage, qui conduit l’histoire de notre littérature de ses 
premiéres origines jusqu’aux ceuvres les plus récentes, le moyen Age occupe 
une place justement proportionnée (216 pages). Cette place est extrémement 
bien remplie.” 


Octobre. 


F. Lot. Etudes sur la provenance du cycle arthurien. 32 pages. I. Le 
sens du mot dveton au XII¢siécle. In the 11th and 12th centuries, for the 
French, the Normans and the English, the Brefons were the inhabitants of 
ancient Armorica, “la Bretagne.” The insular descendants of the ancient 
Bretons were called Gualeis, Gallois (Welsh), and their country, to the west of 
the Severn, is Guales (Wales). They called themselves Cymri (Latin Ceéri). 
—II. De la provenance des lais dits bretons. The author analyzes critically 
all the evidence, and concludes that at least half of the Jas that have come 
down to us derive, not from Armorica, but from southern Great Britain. 


P. Meyer. Cet gsuivis d’a en provengal: étude de géographie linguistique 
(avec carte). 47 pages. It has been well known that in the southern portion 
of the regions speaking the /angue d’oc, Latin ¢ (and similarly g), initial, or 
second consonant of a group, preserved its Latin sound virtually intact before 
a, 0, u (camp, castel, galina), while in the more northern parts ¢ and g, in like 
case, take on a complex sound commonly represented by ch and 7 (champ, 
chastel, jalina). The present elaborate memoir undertakes to establish the 
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geographical line of demarcation between the sounds ca, ga and the sounds 
cha, ja. “Si on instituait une recherche semblable pour la zone oi, dans le 
nord de France, CHA passe a CA, les résultats, autant que j’en puis juger par 
quelques études qui je continuerai peut-étre un jour, seraient moins satisfai- 
sants 4 tous égards. Pourquoi? Pour diverses causes qui se réduisent en 
somme a une seule: parce que la limite de ch et de c, de 7 et de gu (Chastel et 
Castel, Jouy et Gouy) passe trop prés de Paris... Les parlers locaux sont 
actuellement ou éteints ou trop imprégnés de frangais pour donner des 
indications nettes et précises.” 


Mélanges. F. Bonnardot. A qui Jacques de Longuyon a-t-il dédié le 
poéme des “ Vceux du Paon”? The great vogue of this poem during the latter 
part of the Middle Ages lends some interest to the discovery of the identity 
of the personage to whom it was dedicated, viz. Thiebaut, bishop of Liége 
from 1303 to 1312, son of Thiebaut II, comte de Bar.—A. Thomas, Etymo- 
logies frangaises. Chevéne [sort of fish resembling the whitebait]. From 
*capitinem, doublet of capitinem (cf. archaic turbénem for turbinem).— Hanse 
[shaft of a pin]. Probably an alteration of hante (O.Fr. hanste), due to influ- 
ence of anse.—Haque. Harengs 4 la haque are herrings prepared and salted to 
be used as bait. The phrase d Za haque is doubtless for a /’aague, from the 
verb aeschier ‘to bait,’ from Latin esca.—Orpailleur [gatherer of gold-dust]. A 
folk-etymological modification of harpatlleur (influenced by or ‘ gold’), through 
harpailler, pejorative of harper ‘to seize.’— Rouis [Mod. Prov. for ‘ bush, brier’]. 
From *rusteum for rustum.—O. Densusianu. O.Fr. daugan [a dappled horse]. 
For daucenc, from Lat. dalteum, with substitution of Germanic suffix -img.—G. 
A. Nauta. La Danse Macadre. “La danse de la Mort était nommé au XV¢ 
siécle dans les Pays-Bas Makkabeus dans.” —P. Meyer. La Descente de Saint 
Paul en Enfer: poéme frangais composé en Angleterre (note complémentaire). 
—A. Morel-Fatio. Espagnol yogar. Among the orders pronounced by the 
immortal Sancho Panza in the government of his Island appears the following: 
‘“*Procurad que no os venga en voluntad de yogar con nadie.” The etymolo- 
gists have hitherto failed to distinguish between the familiar verb yogar ‘to 
sport,’ from jocare, and the archaic word yogar, meaning ‘to lie (with).’ Latin 
jacuit gave regularly the strong preterit yogo (pronounced ydgo). This form 
came to be confused with the weak preterit yogé = jocavit, and the confusion 
extended to other forms of the two verbs yacer and yogar. 


Comptes rendus. P. Marchot. Les gloses de Cassel. Les gloses de Vienne 
(G. Paris). M.Marchot considers these two glossaries as both belonging to 
one of the Raeto-Romance dialects. Holtzmann long ago assigned the Cassel 
glossary to a Romance idiom spoken in Bavaria in the 8th century, and Gaston 
Paris formerly adhered to this opinion, but now admits that Marchot has 
rendered his view very probable. The Vienna glossary seems to be correctly 
assigned to the dialect of Friulii—Kritischer Jahresbericht iiber die Fort- 
schritte der romanischen Philologie. Unter Mitwirkung von 115 Fachge- 
nossen herausgegeben von Karl Vollméller und Richard Otto. I. Jahrgang 
(G. Paris). ‘C’est en fait le Grundriss de Gréber indéfiniment continué et 
mis au courant: je ne saurais mieux en faire comprendre et le mérite et 
Vutilité."—L. Willems. Etude sur l’Ysengrinus (L. Sudre). Even after the 
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masterly introduction prefixed by Voigt to his edition of the Ysengrimus in 
1884, the present work is valuable as throwing light on a certain number of 
obscure points. The orthography of the title, Ysengrinus (with an 2m), is 
defended by serious arguments. 


Périodiques. A report is given of vol. I (1894) of the Revue Hispanique: 
recueil consacré a l’étude des langues, des littératures et de l’histoire des pays 
castillans, catalans et portugais, publié par R. Foulché-Delbosc. 


Chronique. M. Anatole de Montaiglon, professor at the Ecole des Chartes 
in Paris, died at ‘Tours on September 1, 1895, in his 72d year. He was a 
scholar of varied attainments, a prolific writer, and the editor of numerous 
works in the domain of Romance philology.—There has been founded at 
Madrid a Revista critica de historia y literatura espajiolas, which is published 
monthly. 


Livres annoncés sommairement. 27 titles. Guernsey: Its People and 
Dialect, by Edwin Seelye Lewis. Johns Hopkins University dissertation, 
“Tl est a souhaiter que M. Lewis reprenne et compléte son étude, dont l’objet 
est des plus intéressants, non seulement pour la dialectologie moderne, mais 


pour l’histoire de l’évolution du frangais.” 
H. A. Topp. 


RHEINISCHES MUSEUM FUR PHILOLOGIE, Vol. LIT, parts 3, 4. 


Pp. 305-32. Lateinische Uebersetzungen aus der Aratusliteratur. M.Man- 
itius. A critical edition of the “ Arati ea quae uidentur” (= ’Apdrov garvdueva) 
of the Dresden MS Dc 183. This is a translation from the Greek into an 
extremely barbarous Merovingian Latin. The MS belongs to the goth century, 
the translation may have been made about the beginning of the 6th. 


Pp. 333-7. Die Exostra des griechischen Theaters. A. Kérte. In the 
fifth century B. C. é&éorpa and éxkixAnua were different names for the same 
thing. Ata later period éfdorTpa meant a balcony. From the accounts of the 
temple of Delos for the year B. C. 274 (B. C. H. XVIII 163) it is clear that 
there were several exostrae. This inscription confirms the statement of 
Pollux, IV 127 kai yp? tovro voeicba: oiovei Ka? Exdorny oikiar, 
Reisch has exaggerated the difficulty of working such a machine (Das grie- 
chische Theater, pp. 244, 246). 


Pp. 338-47. Antiker Volksglaube. W. Kroll. I. The ancient popular 
belief that the soul of man dwells in the air, whence it is breathed into the 
body, is found in some Orphic verses quoted by Vettius Valens (cod. Oxon. 
Selden, 22, saec. XVII): Kai 6 Aéyer* Wuy7 0 avOpdroiow 
ar’ aibépog éppifwrars Kai aépa éEdxovrec Oeiav dperduecba, II. 
The xvvévtpwroc or AvKdvOpwrocg véoo¢ described by Marcellus of Sida was not 
a religious hallucination, as W. H. Roscher has recently maintained (Abh. d. 
sichs. Ges. XVII 3). Kroll himself assumes, without any obvious warrant, 
that the disease of lycanthropy presupposes a belief in werwolves. III. The 
command of the anonymous dialogue Hermippus to change the names of the 
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dead in order that they may escape from evil spirits is to be compared with 
the belief that the dead may be recalled to life by thrice pronouncing their 
names. 


Pp. 348-76. Lucubrationum Posidonianarum Spec. II (cf. Comm, in hon. 
Wachsmuthii scr., 189", »p. 13 sqq.). E. Martini. A study of Cleomedes, 
Cycl. Theor., lib. I, cc. 2~7. 


Pp. 377-90. Lebte Erasistratos in Alexandreia? R.Fuchs. It is probable 
that Erasistratus was settled in Alexandria towards the close of his life, and 
was closely connected with the royal court. 


Pp. 391-8. Altes Latein (Fortsetzung von Band LI, S. 471; see A. J. P. 
XVIII 114). F. Biicheler, XXI. Favere is a later form of fovere. An 
inscription which apparently belongs to the latter half of the 3d century B. C. 
runs: FOVE L. CORNELIAI L. F. The gloss fovet: nutrit studet (IV, p. 
239, 21 G) may be explained without assuming a confusion. XXII. Lexical 
notes on the tesserae described by Hiilsen, Mitth. des rém. archaol. Instituts, 
1896, pp. 228-37. XXIII. Aplopodite, C. 1. L. XII 6025, is for (2)aplopotide(m). 
For the word aziorori¢ cf. Goetz, Corp. Gloss. III, p. 219, 23 dos aplopotin: 
da filiolam (i. e. folam = phialam). XXIV. The legal praestat, tyyvata, was 
formed by combining praes and séat, about the time of Sulla. Cf. Mon. ant. 
dei Lincei, VI (1895), p. 411, 7 ff. quei pro se praes stat. 


Pp. 399-411. Buphonien. P. Stengel rejects the view of H. von Prott, pp. 
187 ff., that this represented an earlier human sacrifice. 


Pp. 412-24. Studien zur Geschichte der griechischen Rhetorik. L. Rader- 
macher. I. Tim&us und die Ueberlieferung tiber den Ursprung der Rhetorik. 
II. Plutarchs Schrift de se ipso citra invidiam laudando. 


Pp. 425-34. Zur lateinischen Wortbildungslehre. M. Pokrowskij. I. Sere- 
mus originally meant ‘dry,’ rather than ‘bright.’ It is perhaps formed from 
*séré-re, inchoat. serescere. Crudus : *crude-o : crudé-li-s :: : : 
piun-rb-c, II. Defraudit, Petron. 69 : fraudére :: olunt, Petron. 50: olére. III. 
Die mit zv- negativum zusammengesetzten Verba. Fateor and infiteor are 
derived from *fa-to-s (= git-r6-¢), *infi-to-s. With *infitos, infiteor, infitiae cf. 
amiotoc, arioréw, 


Pp. 435-45. Zu Pseudokallisthenes und Julius Valerius. I. Ad. Ausfeld. 


Miscellen.—Pp. 446-7. W. Schmid. Zwei Vermuthungen zu der Schrift 
inpove (Bapove for II 1; ovvapawi for ovvdpo, XLIV 5).—Pp. 447-9. 
R. Schneider. Zu dem Lexicon Messanense de iota ascripto. Textual notes. 
—P. 449. J. Ziehen. Zu Cicero ad fam. VIII 17,2. Read vos invitos vincere 
coegero astutia! num me Catonem?—Pp. 449-50. A. Frederking. Zu Horat. 
carm. 116. Lasso, v. 7, may refer to Septimius, not to Horace.—Pp. 450-54. 
J. Ziehen. Eine Zeitbeziehung in der ersten Macenaselegie.—Pp. 454-7. 
M. Ihm. Nemesians Ixeutica.—Pp. 458-9. A. Zimmermann. Ueber Ent- 
stehung von neuen Verwandtschaftsnamen aus alten im Latein. Ofzter is 
derived from the vocative ave pater—Pp. 459-61. M. Ihm. Mars Mullo, 
Mars Vicinnus und drei pagi der Redones.—Pp. 461-2. C. Wachsmuth. Ein 
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inschriftliches Beispiel von Kolometrie. A marble tablet inscribed with the 
Septuagint version of the 15th Psalm, recently found at Lapethus in Cyprus. 
It was probably used in public worship, not later than the 4th century.—Pp. 
463-4. W.Schwarz. Ejigennamen in griechischen Inschriften. 


Pp. 465-504. Kritische und exegetische Bemerkungen zu Philo. I. P. 
Wendland. 


Pp. 505-8. Zur lateinischen und griechischen Etymologie. M. Nieder- 
mann. I. The -fer of the Latin adverbs muper, parumper, paulisper, semper, 
topper, etc., is to be identified, not with -pert of the Oscan petiropert (= quater), 
but with the Greek particle wep. Cf. parumper and pauxillisper, e. g., with the 
Homeric rep, is the Lycian’ form of the hero’s 
name, ‘Irrévouc the corresponding Greek name. Cf, ’A/Ad-Gavdoc, the Carian 
equivalent of ‘Immévixoc, 


Pp. 509-18. Die Composition der Chorlieder Senecas. F. Leo. The 
essential difference between the ordoiua of Euripides or Sophokles and the 
choruses of Seneca is that the latter have neither strophe nor antistrophe. 
Like the monodies of Euripides and the cantica of Plautus, they exhibit a 
systematic arrangement of metrical periods corresponding to divisions of the 
subject. Cf. especially Oed. 403-508. The majority of the lyric metres are 
taken from Horace; the general form of the chorus represents the actual 
dramatic practice of Seneca’s time. 


Pp. 519-56. Der korinthische Bund. J. Kaerst. The Hellenic confederacy 
formed by Philip of Macedon after the battle of Chaeronea, and its influence 
upon the subsequent political development of Hellas. 


Pp. 557-68. Zu Pseudokallisthenes und Julius Valerius. II. A. Ausfeld. 


Pp. 569-90. Das afrikanische Latein. W. Kroll. There may have been 
in the time of Apuleius and Tertullian a tendency toward a special develop- 
ment of the Latin spoken in Africa, but from the material which has come 
down to us we cannot learn more of these dialectic variations than a few 
uncertain details. The archaisms of the so-called African Latin are due to a 
general tendency of the time, a tendency which has its parallel in the Greek 
of the same period. The Grecisms are mainly due to translation. The 
tendency of the period is distinctly rhetorical, but this concerns the literary 
language, not the everyday Latin of popular speech. Very few of the supposed 
provincialisms which are usually cited as characteristic of vulgar Latin are 
peculiar to African writers. 


Pp. 591-623. Ueber die Schriftstellerei des Klaudios Galenos. IV. J. 
Ilberg. 


Miscellen.—Pp. 624-8. L. Radermacher. Varia. Notes on Plaut. Stich. 
270-1; Varr. Sat. Menipp., fr. 384; Propert. IV 1, 7; Aetna Carm.; Gratt. 
Cyneg.—Pp. 628-32. K.Liiddecke. Ueber Beziehungen zwischen Isokrates’ 
Lobrede auf Helena und Platons Symposion.—Pp. 632-3. A. Brinkmann. 
Ein neues Axiochoscitat.—P. 633. M. Ihm. Probi de nomine excerpta.— 
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Pp. 633-4. R. Fuchs. eiow vorn, é hinten (in medical Greek).—Pp. 634-5. 
L. Radermacher. amdpiora, oriowbev, 


A third section of the Beitrage zur lateinischen Grammatik, by Th. Birt 
(see vol. LI, pp. 70-108, 240-72; A. J. P. XVIII 108-9, 111), is printed as an 
Erganzungsheft. This forms a book of 218 pages, entitled ‘Sprach man avrum 
oder aurum?’ It is provided with a table of contents, two indexes, three 
Anhange and eight pages of Nachtrage und Berichtigungen. The author 
collects the evidence for the pronunciation avrum. ' 

Haverrorp WILFRED P. MUSTARD. 
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BRIEF MENTION. 


The long-expected edition of Bacchylides was received at the office of the 
Journal from the authorities of the British Museum after the present number 
had been made up, and there is no space for a full account of this priceless 
addition to the Golden Treasury of Greek Lyric Poetry. The editor is the 
distinguished scholar F. G. KENYON, whose mastery was evinced by his 
"AOnvaiww rojuteia and his Herondas, and there is no one who will begrudge 
him the privilege of another editio princeps. This time Mr. KENyON’s rare 
palaeographic ability was not put to so severe a test and he has had the 
advantage of help and counsel from eminent Hellenists, from JEBB, with his 
faultless taste and his unique faculty for Greek verse-composition, from the 
lamented PALMER, from BLAss, the skilled palaeographer, from SANDYs, with 
his wide command of the whole Greek domain. But it is Mr. KENyon’s 
edition after all, and to him the gratitude of scholars is first due. Twenty 
poems, some of them entire. have been brought to light and a new chapter in 
the history of Greek literature has to be written. Before many days the 
philological world will be flooded with literature on the subject, with emen- 
dations, restorations, characteristics. The happy hours of the first possession 
will be succeeded by weeks muggy with extemporized learning—extemporized, 
for comparatively few are the scholars who have earned the right to speak 
authoritatively by reason of special studies in this too much neglected domain 
of Greek poetry; and in the dense air which is about to envelop Bacchylides, 
the memory of these three or four undisturbed days will come back with the 
sigh, fulsere vere candidi tibi soles. True, every one knew in advance from 
the old fragments what manner of poet we were to expect; no oiddpwrv rétpa 
like Aischylos, no tavirrepoc aieré¢ like the Theban singer, but a clear and 
fluent and brilliant master of his art, one who well deserves the title by 
which he calls himself in one of his Hieronic odes, ‘a honey-tongued Keian 
nightingale.’ Still, Bacchylides has given us much more than we could 
have dreamed of, combinations that no one could have anticipated, dramatic 
effects which theorists had denied to lyric poetry; and, like Cortes’ men, 
scholars are looking at each other with a wild surmise. But amid all the joy 
over the new treasure and the endeavor to master the new points of view, the 
lover of Pindar may be pardoned for thinking chiefly of the important acces- 
sion to the Pindaric apparatus that has come to us through the discovery of 
Bacchylides. Here he welcomes confirmation of previous judgments, there he 
yields with what grace he may to the contravention of cherished views. Four- 
teen of the poems are epinikian odes, and enough of these are sufficiently 
well preserved to show that they are built on the same lines as those of 
Pindar’s Songs of Victory. The type is older than Pindar. It is in the 
handling of the type that the differences come out. Praise, myth, praise are 
found as in Pindar, and those who believe with Drachmann that the myths 
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are mere éuGAgjuata will doubtless point to Bacchylides with triumph. But 
others will maintain that Pindar has put a deeper meaning into the conven- 
tional adornment, and that Bacchylides was satisfied with the mere embellish- 
ment, and has given us a Euripidean as over against an Aischylean choral. 
Those who have made so much of recurrent words in Pindar will find that 
Bacckylides lends scarcely any handle to repetition as a re@udc¢ of lyric poetry, 
as an indication of the various members of the Terpandrian vduoc. No such 
toying iteration is to be found in Bacchylides as we have, for instance. in 
Pindar’s Sixth Olympian, and those who are not willing to concede that 
Pindar, like other strong natures such as Samson and Aias, delighted in the 
play on words, will have to set up the theory that Bacchylides deliberately 
abandoned the technique of repetition and paronomasia just as alliteration 
was abandoned in English poetry. The short line which reigned in the days 
before Boeckh will probably be brought to honor again by this MS of Bacchy- 
lides, but to those who are familiar with the principles of kolometry the short 
line is merely a matter of convenience to the eye. Those who have learned 
to recognize the importance of the literary sphere for syntax and of syntax for 
the literary sphere will be interested to find that different as Pindar and 
Bacchylides are in race, in gifts, in temperament, the lyric law keeps them to 
the same range. One has not much new syntax to learn in passing from 
Pindar to Bacchylides. 

But while the lover of Pindar may be prone to dwell on the resemblances 
and differences of the two rival poets, the student of Greek literature in 
general will be most interested in the “lyrical idylls,” as the editor calls 
them. One of them tells of the demand for the surrender of Helen, another 
of Deianeira’s gift to Herakles, yet another and a most spirited poem of the 
contest between Minos and Theseus, in which Theseus trusts himself to his 
father Poseidon with all the unreserve of the divers in the Bay of Naples. 
Most remarkable of all is a lyrical dialogue between Aigeus, king of Athens, 
and Medeia, his queen, which not only increases our repertory by a fine 
poem, but constitutes, as Mr. KENYON says, “a striking and, in some respects, 
unique addition to our knowledge of Greek lyrical composition.” 

Some of the poems are much mutilated and tempt the restoring hand. 
Would that a thorough study of the odes that remain entire might precede the 
ready fancy of the multitudinous guessers! But the wish is vain. As I lay 
down my pen I catch sight of strings of unconvincing restorations and, which 
is worse, hear a critic’s voice declaring Pindar a landlubber and Bacchylides a. 
seasoned sailor. It is true that Pindar’s fellow-Boeotian, Hesiod, was a land- 
lubdber obre vavriding cecogiopévog ote (O. et D. 649), but even he had 
to make space for navigation, because his brother Perses might take to the sea, 
“ The Boeotians,” says Mr. Roberts the apologist, ‘‘ never made use of the sea, 
favourably situated as they were, to the same extent as the Dutchmen,”?! with 
whom he parallels them; but for all that the land that had been the abode of 
| the Minyan vikings, that headed the catalogue of the ships in Homer, that 
had Aulis for a harbor, can hardly be classed as the home of the landlubber, 
| and I may not have blundered so much after all in calling attention to the 

sea-air in Pindar.” 


1The Ancient Boeotians, p. 59. 2Introd. Essay, xliii. 
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Mr. BussELL has written a book entitled Zhe School of Plato (London, 
Methuen; New York, Macmillan), which is readable in spite of its preciosity 
and suggestive in spite of its oracular tone. The late Mr. Pater is his cyno- 
sure, which will hardly be an unqualified recommendation in the eyes of some 
people, and Mr. BussELL has taken that alembicated stylist’s Plato and Platon- 
ism more seriously than a philologian would be apt todo. Paired with this 
admiration of Mr. Pater’s powers, one finds a curious neglect of a somewhat 
more conspicuous thinker, and it is with no little astonishment that one reads 
the candid confession that the author “did not read Lotze’s Microcosm until 
the greater part of the work was in the press.” One might forgive Mr. 
Bussell for calling a hen ‘the solicitous stepmother of the farmyard,’ but 
Lotze was a philologian as well as a philosopher: he was the translator of 
Antigone into Latin verse as well as the author of the Mikrocosmos, and an 
editor of a Journal of Philology—especially one who knew Lotze in the flesh 
—cannot help taking the matter to heart. But really the work hardly enters 
into the range of this periodical, for, when Mr. Bussell says that he is afraid 
that his title will appear somewhat of a misnomer, his fear is fully justified. 
The aim of the work is to prepare the way for an elaborate defence of the 
Roman Imperial Age—that age which, as Mommsen has said, is ‘mehr 
geschmadht als gekannt”—and Sokrates and Plato together occupy only 40 
pages out of a total of 346. 


Mr. G, F. HILL, in his Sources of Greek History between the Persian and 
Peloponnesian War (Oxford, At the Clarendon Press)—a collection of docu- 
ments for the period known as the tevryxovraetia—has primarily had in view 
an educational object. The student of history is to be taught to study it in 
the light of ancient authorities, not in the reflections of modern writers. Such 
a lesson, it is superfluous to say, is not needed by the readers of this Journal. 
But the secondary object is not less praiseworthy, and many advanced students 
will be glad to be spared the necessity of referring to the originals for the 
verification of the references in such a book as Busolt’s Pentekontaetie. Of 
course, as in the case of punctuation, any arrangement is ifso facto an inter- 
pretation, and an excerpt cannot take the place of an unbroken context; but 
every such work has its limitations. The book is divided into the following 
chapters: I. Origin and Organization of the Athenian Confederacy; II. The 
Quota Lists; III. External History of Athens, her Allies and Colonies; IV. 
The Athenian City; V. The Athenian Constitution; VI. Biographical; VII. 
Sparta and Peloponnesus; VIII. The Western Greeks. There is also a list 
of Athenian archons, but, except here and in the quota lists, dates are a rarity, 
belonging, presumably, to the reflections of modern writers. 
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Abinnius, Flavius, Correspondence of, 228, 229 


Accent, Grave, in Greek, 112 
Aeschylus, Pers. 527-31, 228 

S. c. Theb. 961 foll., 228 
Air, the seat of the soul, 488 


Albertus Magnus, Dante’s obligations to, 485 

his name=della Magna (‘Germany’), 485 
Alexander and Ptolemy worship in Egypt, 239 
Alkman’s Partheneion, 365 
Antiphon and Attic criminal law, 364, 365 
Antony, Mark, Parthian expedition of, 363 


Aristides, Election law of, 113 
Aristid. Quint., p. 26, 231 
Aristokritos and his ‘ Theosophy,’ 111 
Aristotle, ’A@nvaiwy modcteia, 54, 7, 110 
Arrian’s Periplus, 109 
Assyrian: imittu and sattukku, 116 
Assyriologie, Beitrage zur, 116-18 
Athenaeus, 530e emended, 112 
Athenian kings, 363 
Athens, Primaeval, 109, 112, 120 
Attic Dionysos-festivals, 240 
inscriptions of the Vth century, 303 
Augustin, Confess. 8, 2, 3, 116 
Babrius, LXI 75, 228 
Bacchylides, Kenyon’s, 492-3 
Bacon-Shakespeare question, 107 
W. G. Negative Futures 
in the Greek New Testament, 453-9 
Beitrage zur Assyriologie, 116-18 


Benecke’s Antimachus of Colophon and 
the Position of Women in Greek 


Poetry (noticed), 370 
Maurice. Review of Hil- 

lebrandt’s Ritual-Literatur, 350-3 
Boeotians as landlubbers, 493 
Botuinc, Grorce Latin 

-astro-, 70-3 


Books Received, 130-2, 253-4, 381-2, 500-1 
Bornecque’s Ciceronis Oratio in Verrem 

De Signis (noticed), 95 
Bréal’s Essai de Sémantique (noticed), 363 
Breton, meaning of the word in the 


XIIth century, 486 
Brief Mention, 119-24, 241-6, 368-70, 492-5 
Bucket, Kicking the, 191 
Bussell’s School of Plato (noticed), 494 


Byron as a translator, 238 


Caecilius of Calacte, 301-12 
Caliban, Etymology of, 237 
Callimachus, Epigrams of, 364 
Cambyses, Records of the time of, 117 


Carpus (ap. Petron.), Etymology of, 241 
Castilian, Enclitic and proclitic cases in, 


357-60 
Catullus, LVII 6, 113 
Charisius, Present form of, 113 
Chaucer characterized, 47°, 471 
C. 1. L. 14672, 114 
Cicero, Ep. ad Att. II 20, 1; IV 12, 2; 
XII 23,3, 11s 
Ep. ad Brut. I 4, 5, II5 
Ad Fam. VIII 17, < (em.), 190 
Ep. ad Qu. Fr. 111; I] 14,2; 8,12, 115 
Ill, 110 
Cicero’s Verrine orations, 93-5 
influence, 242, 243 
Cicotti’s Processo di Verre (rev.), 93-5 
Cuement, Wittarp K. The Use of 
enim in Plautus and Terence, 402-15 
Clement of Alexandria and Philo, 365-6 
Comedy, Greek, Superstitions and Popu- 
lar Beliefs in, 189-204 
Commedia dell’ arte, 359 
Cook, AtBert S. Report of Englische 
Studien, 96-108 
Courthope’s History of English Poetry 
(rev.), 464-80 
Creole dialect of the Antilles, 486 
Ctesias and his Assyriaca, 240 
Cyriacus of Ancona on Strabo, 114 
Cyrus, Records of the time of, 117 


Dahlerup’s Nekrolog éver Karl Verner, 91-3 
Dante’s obligations to earlier literature, 489 
Definition of some rhetorical terms, 206-13 
Delphi, Conflagrations of the temple at, 113 
Diodorus, XVIII 7, 5, 365 
Dionysus Musagetes, 365-6 
Donce, Daniet Kitnam. Review of 
Dahlerup’s Nekrolog éver Karl Ver- 


ner, 91-3 
Donatus, Commentum Terentii, MSS of, 239 
Door, Sacredness of, 191 
Déorpfeld and the Greek Theatre, 1-28 
Dyroff’s Geschichte des Pronomen Re- 

flexivum (rev.), 214-27 
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Eclipses caused by evil spirits, 194 Review of Courthope’s History of Eng- 
Egypt, Alexander and Ptolemy worship lish Literatwie, 468-80 
in, 239 | Gascoigne characterized, 473 
Egyptian worships, 364 | Germanic Philology, Journal of (rev.), 225-7 
Elizabethan drama, 235 | Gerund and Gerundive, 439-52 


Emery, V.J. On the Definition of Some 
Rhetorical Terms, 206-17 
Empedocles emended, 366 
Englische Studien, Report of, 96-108, 233-8 
English, Courthope’s History of English 


Poetry, 464-80 
drama in the XVIth century, 479 
Interchange and Tautology, 96 
Old English Poetry, Expanded Lines 

in, 237 
Quantity of vowel before -zdin ME., 101, 237 
Tautology, 96 
To dare, 103 

£xim in Plautus and Terence, 402-15 
Espagnolle’s French etymologies, 123 
Ethics and Amenities of Greek Histori- 

ography, 255-74 

Etiam in Plautus and Terence, 26-42 
Euphuism, 475 foll. 
Euripides, Danae of, 109 

Troades, Tyrrell’s (noticed), 240 
Europe in the sixteenth century, 472-3 


Fay, Epwin W. Textual Notes and 
Queries on Plautus, 168-88 
Note on Latin #zhi?, 462-3 

Fgernatp, O. M. Review of Peck’s 

Harper's Dictionary of Classical 


Literature and Antiquities, 78-84 
Fescennine verses, 112 
Fictitious sources in Greek historiog- 

raphy, 262 foll. 
Folk-tales, Orientalist theory of dissemi- 

nation of, 359 
Forman on éi w. gen, and dat., 118, 119 


French: aochier, artiller, 361; baugan, 
487; chevsne, 487; combre and its 


derivatives, 357; cormoran, 358; 
déme=1. dana, 2. domum, 361; 
girouette, 358; goupillon, 361; 


hampe, 358; harengs 4 la haque, 487; 
hausse-col, 361; macabre, 358, 487; 
orpailleur, 487; penture, rature, 361 ; 
rouis, 487; vals, valt, valent, 485. 


French compound words, 484 
etymologies, Espagnolle’s, 123 
Fiigner’s Lexicon Livianum, 246 
Galen’s works, r10 
Stichometry in, 239 


Gallaway’s Use of uy with participle in 
classical Greek, 369-70 
Garnett, James M. Review of Jusse- 
rand’s Literary History of the Eng- 
lish People, 342-8 


GitpERsLeEve, B. L. Review of Kai- 
bel’s Sophokles’ Elektra, 353-6 
Note on ov wy in later Greek, 460-1 
THomas Dwicut. Doérpfeld 
and the Greek Theatre, 1-18 
Goopwin, CHARLES J. Review of Pun- 
toni’s L’inno Omericoa Demetra, 84-8 
Graeco-Syrian literature, 108, 112 
GRANDGENT, C. H. Review of Ram- 
beauand Passy’s Chrestomathie fran- 
gaise, 224, 225 
Greece, Modern, Language-Standard in, 19-25 
Greek: 490; BAemedai- 
wv, 195; Bovddria, 240, 489; Secor- 
Satpovia, 189; 4433 MH 
Sa, 246; = anniversary, 367 ; 
w. gen, and dat., 118-19; Oiacos, 
441; and 367; Kdpvdos, 
440; WwW. part., 369-70; my ay 
part.=opt., 244; vewew and véue- 
76-7; ov, 49 foll.; ov 47, 453 foll.; 
médavos, 366; mpds, 109, 120. 
Greek, Archaeologists’, 118 
Comedy, Superstitions and Popular 
Beliefs in, 189-204 
Historiography, Ethics and Amenities 


of, 255-74 
and Latin in the XVIth century, 474 
New Testament, Negative Futures in, 

453-61 
papyrus MSS, Catalogue of, 232 
reflexive pronoun, 214 foll. 
superstition, 488 
Theatre, Dérpfeld and, 1-18 
theatre, 488 


Griner, Gustav. Review of Journal 
of Germanic Philology, 225-7 
Gudeman’s History of Classical Philol- 
ogy (noticed), 370 


Harmodios and Aristogeiton, 110 
Harper’s Dictionary of Classical Litera- 


ture and Antiquities (rev.), 78-84 
Haud, Origin of, 43-69 
Heinze’s Lucretius (rev.), 481-3 


Henpricxkson, G.L. Are the Letters of 


Horace Satires? 312-24 
Review of Heinze’s Lucretius, 481-3 
Heptanomis of Egypt from Hadrian's 
time, 116 
Hermes, 362-7 
Hermogenes and his commentators, 108 


Hervieux’s Fabulistes latins (noticed), 361 
Hillebrandt’s Ritual-Literatur (rev.), 350-3 
Hill’s Sources of Greek History (noticed), 494 
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Historiography, Greek, Ethics and 


Amenities of, 255-74 
Homeric Hymn to Demeter, 84-8 
Hopkins’s Religions of India (rev.), 83-90 
Horace, Carm.1I27, 121 

11 6, 489 

III 24, 31. 32, 329-31 

IV 3, 17-20, 325, 327 

Sat. I 1, 93-6, 331-4 
I 5, 7. 43- 51. 77-80, 334-6 

I 9, 11. 22, 336-8 

Are his letters satires ? 313-24 
Notes on, 325-38 


Page, Palmer and Wilkins’s (noticed), 121 
Horton-Smitn, Liongt. The Origin of 
Latin Aaud and Greek ov and the 
extensions of the originally unex- 


tended form, 43-69 
Concluding Notes on the Origin of the 
Gerund and Gerundive, 439-52 
Humpureys, Mitton W. Report of 
Revue de Philologie, 228-33 
India, Religions of, 88-91 
Isocrates, Order of the orations of, in the 
archetype, 108 
Helena, 490 


Jannaris, Concise Dictionary of the Eng- 
lish and Greek Languages (noticed), 21 


On ov pH, 461 
Jenkins’s L’Espurgatoire Seint Patriz 

(noticed), 362 

Josephus, Niese’s (noticed), 370 


Journal of Germanic Philology (rev.), 225-7 
Jusserand’s Literary History of the Eng- 


lish People (rev.), 342-8 
Kaibel’s Sophokles’ Elektra (rev.), 353-6 
Kalender of Shepherdes, 100 
Karsten’s Journal of Germanic Philology 

(rev.), 225-7 
Keats’ Youth and Early Poems, 236 
Keelhoff, J., on et dca, 246 
Kenyon’s Bacchylides (noticed), 492-3 
Kicking the bucket, 191 
Kirk, Hamitton. Ztiam in 

Plavtus and Terence, 26-42 

and 76 


Knapp, CHARLES. Notes on Horace, 325-38 


Langland, 47° 

Language-Standard in Modern Greece, 19-25 

Latin: aplopodite = haplopotidem =ar- 
Aororida, 489; -astro-, 71-2; aurum 
or avrum? 491; cuncti<cumque, -ti, 
109; defraudit, 489; enim, 402-15: 
etenim, 414; etiam (eti-jam) and 
other compounds of -jam, 109; in 
Plautus and Terence, 26-42; fateor 


and infiteor, 489; favere and fovere, 


489; gemelli=testiculi, 113; haud, 


43 foll.; iocundus, 441; neque with 
perf. subj., 123; nihil. 462-3; opiter, 
489; opter,114; -perin parumper and 


the like =mep, 490; praestat=praes 


Stat, 489; qu in liquidus, liquor, 229, 
230; rotundus, 446: serenus, 489. 


Latin rhetorical terms: adfictio=/are- 


nomasia, anticipatio, 
articulus, asyndeton, 206; attenuatio, 
commiseratio, conexum = 
contendere, contentio = antithesis, 
conversio, apostrophe, 207; conver- 
sum, avtiorpody, defectus, 
denominatio = Jaronomasia, depre- 
catio, detractatio = 208; 
disiunctum, 208, 209; disparsum, dis- 
solutio, distributio, 209; divisio = dz- 
lemma, evacuatio=avacKevy, expe- 
dio, exquisitio= homoeon, 
210; icon= simile, iniunctum 
Gevywévov, interrogatum = épwrnua, 
interruptio= permutatio 
211; praeceptio= 
raAnyts, pronuntiatio= 
ots, regressio = maALAAoyia, 212; 
lutum =asyndeton, traductio, tran- 
situs, 213. 


Latin subjunctive in Independent Clauses 
133-67, 278-301, 383-401 


in Plautus, 


Latin, African, 49° 
correption of trochaic words, III 
Gerund and Gerundive, 439-52 
in the XVIth century, 474 


Leges Anglorum, 99 
Linguistic development, Order of, 234 
Longinus (Ps.), wep’. vous emended, 489 
Lope de Vega, Shakespeare and, 104 
Lounsbury’s Chaucer, 106 
Lucian and Petronius, 114 
Nigrinus, 339-42 
Lucretius, Heinze’s (rev.), 481-3 
Lycanthropy, 488 
Lyly, Importance of, 476 
Lyndsay, Sir David, characterized, 474 
Macabre, Danse (Dance Macabré), 358, 487 
Marlowe characterized, 478, 480 
Marston as a dramatist, 105-6, 233-4 
Merlin, M.E. Prose Romance of, 105 
Military Colonies of Octavian and Caesar 
in Gallia Narbonensis, 362 
Miter, C. W. E. Review of Dyroff’s 
Geschichte des Pronomen Reflexi- 
vum, 214-24 
Mitsodakis, Praktische Grammatik der 
neugriechischen Schriftsprache (no- 
ticed), 


Montgomerie, Alexander (b. 1545), 


96-8 
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Morris, E. P. Subjunctive in Indepen- 
dent Sentences in Plautus, 
133-67, 275-301, 383-401 
Mostellaria, Textual notes and queries, 
168-88 
MustTarp, WitFRED P. Report of Rhei- 
nisches Museum, 108-16, 239-41, 
Review of Cicotti’s Processo ci Verre, 93-4 
Notice of Bornecque’s Ciceronis Oratio 


in Verrem De Signis, 95 
Naiad, Use of, 75 
Name, Power of the, 194, 195 

Change of name, Superstitious, 489 
Necrology: 
Allen, F. D., 247, 372-5 
Lane, G. M., 247, 370-2 
Montaiglon, A. de, 488 
Sundby, Thor., 359 
Verner, Karl, 91-3 
Zupitza, Julius, 238 
Nereids as evil demons, 192-4 
Nero and the Rhodians, 231 
Niese’s Josephus (noticed), 37° 
Nigrinus, Lucian’s, 339-4 
Nikokles 6 xcOapwdds, 240 
Nonius, p. 63 M, 228 
Nymph-names, On the alleged confusion 
of, 74-5 
Obsequens, Julius, 239 
Ogertet, Hanns. On the Character of 
Inferred Parent Languages, 416-38 
Ophelia, Irish, not Greek, 238 
Optative and Potential, 383 foll. 
Oscoop, CHARLES GROSVENOR, JR. Re- 
port of Englische Studien, 233-8 
Parent Languages, Inferred, 416-38 


Passy and Rambeau’s Chrestomathie 
francaise (rev.), 224, 225 
Perrin, B. The Ethics and Amenities 


of Greek Historiography, 255-74 
Petronius, 240 
and Lucian, 114 
Phaedrus, I 15. 1-2, 228 
Append. 16, 7, 228 
IV 9, 2, 232 
Philo and Clement of Alexandria, 366 
Phonetic laws violated, 485 
Pindar and Women, 124 
Pisistratus, Chronology of, 115 
Piso and the A. U. C., 365 
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